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E Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


N his annual report President Eliot sets forth the advan- 

tages of conferring degrees twice in the year. This is 

a movement in the direction of shortening the academic 

course by half a year for students who are able to pass 

the examinations. The reduction of the course to three 

years would leave graduates as far advanced in their studies 

as they were formerly when they entered college from one to 
three years younger than is now possible. 


wt 


Last week Rev. Charles E. St. John made an appeal to 
our readers for a gift of $5,000 for a new building at Mead- 
ville, containing gymnasium, dining-hall, and kitchen. Un- 
doubtedly, this addition to the equipment of the Theological 
School would promote the comfort of the students and in- 
crease the efficiency of the school. The policy of the treas- 
ury department is to invest all legacies at par value, and to 


use the income only for the running expenses of the school. 
With a slowly expanding income and increased efficiency in 
the teaching department, new needs appear or old needs be- 
come more pressing. The point has now been reached 
where, to make the institution a home as well as a school, 
and to provide for healthful exercise, it is necessary to add 
one more building to the equipment. No money has ever 
been wasted at Meadville, and none of its endowment has 
ever been lost. The appeal, therefore, made by Mr. St. 
John, which has the indorsement of the faculty and trustees, 
is a genuine call to the wise, the wealthy, and the benevo- 
lent. 
a 


Ir is probably useless to make any protest against the 
methods by which Christian civilization, so called, dominates 
the nations formerly described as “savage, barbarous, and 
semi-civilized.” One of the international agreements tacitly 
accepted, if not openly avowed, is that, after a civilized 
nation has annexed a portion of territory, other civilized 
nations are bound to regard the part annexed as no longer 
open. Russia, for instance, has no right, according to this 
understanding, to exclude from any Chinese port the com- 
merce of other nations. If, however, Russia had actually 
annexed any portion of Chinese territory, she acquires ex- 
clusive rights. Other nations henceforth regard this terri- 
tory as subject to Russian law, and conduct themselves 
accordingly. In this way the great nations are gradually 
carving Asia, Africa, and the Archipelagoes. Many Ameri- 
can-Oriental merchants and shipmasters in the early part of 
this century sympathized with the native governments, and 
resented the process of division which now seems to be 
taken for granted. Much of the old antagonism to the 
missionaries came out of this sympathy for the natives, and 
the feeling that they had the right of self-government, both 
in politics and in religion. 

a 


No Church has any strong hold on the loyalty of the 
people so long as it is on the defensive. Every Church 
must defend itself from intruders and malcontents. It has a 
history. It must justify it. It has prestige. It must defend 
it. It has emoluments and honors, and must see that they 
are not unworthily bestowed. It has an influence in the 
community. It must maintain it. With such incentives to 
action, many of our Unitarian constituents seem content. 
But not far from this contentment lies, in the same minds, 
the conviction that the good cause is advancing fast enough. 
The leaven is working, they say. All the world goes our 
way. But these are not the convictions out of which a 
living Church is made. We have come to the place in the 
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religious history of the world when men ask of a church, not 
« What do you believe?” but “ What can you do? If you 
believe in God and trust in man, show your belief by your 
works. The true Church is known by the character of the 
men, women, and children it calls its own. If it be a true 
Church, they will be hopeful, courageous, sympathetic, inter- 
ested in all good works, and resolute always in the mainte- 
nance of private righteousness and public virtue. The work 
of the true Church can never be finished and never handed 
over to others. 


& 


For many generations the pulpit has been stigmatized as 
a “coward’s castle.” The meaning of this phrase is often 
perverted in quotation. A ‘“coward’s castle ” is often spoken 
of as the place in which is a man who dares not speak the 
truth which he believes. A trimmer, a coward, a weak man, 
is supposed to occupy this inglorious post. The true mean- 
ing of the phrase is that no one but a coward will stand up 
in a pulpit and say things to his congregation which he 
knows will wound their sensibilities and impugn their honor 
while they are unable to reply, and the preacher is protected 
by his cloth from the chastisement due to his offence. By 
the “coward’s castle ” is meant the place where a man speaks 
who is over-bold and presumes upon his elevation above his 
hearers to address them in terms which he would not dare 
use in the street or in their homes. 


Ba 


In different parts of the country it is interesting to note 
the different signification of robes and ceremonies in the 
church and in the courts. In one place a gown worn in the 
pulpit on Sunday morning seems to be only a simple and fit- 
ting mark of respect. The scholar and preacher assumes 
the garb of his office without criticism or self-consciousness. 
The same man in the same gown in another part of the 
country would find himself stared at, criticised, and perhaps 
denounced. His gown would be a sign of Catholicism or 
Episcopacy or some pestilent form of ecclesiasticism. In 
the courts also, as in the colleges, the uniform dress of the 
judges or professors on public occasions in one community 
is regarded as a decent sign of order and respect for the 
functions of the college or the court. In another community 
it would excite violent opposition. It would be stigmatized 
as an attempt to set one class apart from another, and to 
introduce the customs of detested foreigners. A curious 
inconsistency may be noted in the way in which many accept 
as natural and praiseworthy military and naval uniforms, the 
insignia of masonry and other secret societies, who would 
resent similar things in the church, the courts, or the col- 
leges. A similar peculiarity is to be noted in the strange 
love for tokens and titles of royalty and nobility among those 
who are most energetic in their protest against all class 
supremacy. What is it that excites in an American crowd 
enthusiasm for a woman solely because at a festival she has 
been called queen, has been crowned and clad in a costly 
robe? It is impossible to predict which tendency will pre- 
vail, the one to abolish all external marks of social condition 
and special service or the one to increase the use of the 
signs which will show to the eye a man’s place and the kind 
of work that is expected of him. 


od 


THE contest which is beginning in various parts of the 
country between healers of various kinds and the laws recu- 
lating the practice of medicine must clear the air. Two 
things in such contests come into direct collision. On the 
one side is medical science in all its branches; on the other 
a denial of all the claims of medical science. For the last 
fifty years, more than ever before, it has been believed that 
progress in knowledge of the laws of health and the treat- 
ment of disease was coming, and would most certainly con- 
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.on the basis of the Sermon on the Mount. 
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tinue to come, through a study of the physical causes of 
disease, especially through the study of the germs of disease 
and the means by which they could be made harmless. 
Medical science declares, for instance, that there is a germ 
of typhoid fever, that it works according to laws which may 
be known. For example, raw oysters are furnished at a din- 
ner party. Of the guests partaking, four suffer from typhoid 
fever. On investigation the physicians discover that the 
oysters were charged with the germs of typhoid. They claim 
also that, having learned the cause of the disease, and having 
traced its effects in the human system, they are slowly learn- 
ing both how to prevent the disease by removing the cause and 
also how to treat the patient in such a way as to reduce the 
danger. ‘The claim is made that, through improvements in 
medical practice and in the habits of the people, as the result 
of scientific discovery, human life in civilized countries has 
been lengthened on an average from five to eight years. By 
the healers of all kinds, who depend upon moral and spiritual 
forces, all this is regarded with indifference, and all the 
claims of medical science are rejected. Many subsidiary 
questions come into the controversy concerning the well- 
known effects of emotion, suggestion of ideas, and the benefi- 
cent action of sympathy. But these do not affect the main 
question. It is desirable to have the people at large make 
up their minds whether there is such a thing as science or 
not. 


Old Hopes Renewed. 


About sixty years ago, when the “labor party” was 
formed in Massachusetts as a response to the Chartist move- 
ment in England, a great wave of humanitarian sympathy 
swept over the country. The extreme doctrines held in the 
time of the French Revolution had spent their force. The 
United States was recovering from the effects of war with 
England, and with increasing prosperity men began to 
dream of a new Commonwealth. It was the beginning of 
the movement which culminated in the revolutions of 1848 
in Europe. 

Communities of various kinds were projected, in which all 
the rights of men and women were to be recognized, and all 
the artificial wrongs-of civilization were to be banished. As 
Mr. Heywood has shown in the history of the Hopedale 
community, the decade beginning with 1848 was marked 
with such movements as the Washingtonian temperance 
revival, the rise of the anti-slavery society, the protest against 
war, a new interest in education and public schools, and a 
dozen other movements, some of which have succeeded, 
some have subsided, and some are slowly fulfilling the de- 
sires of the pioneers. 

_ Many men and women of great ability and culture be- 
lieved then that it was possible to reorganize human society 
In different 
parts of the country about sixty communities were formed, 
of which Brook Farm and Hopedale were among the more 
celebrated. In those days it was held that competition 
could be abolished, and mutual service be made the law of 
society. ‘The “commune,” afterward a word of evil omen 
in F rance, was then the innocent sign of a wise and loving 
trust in social progress. Under the leadership of Adin 
Ballou, a commune was established at Hopedale. All these 
communities have passed away, but no good purpose that 
shaped them has been without effect. Every humanitarian 
movement of that period left a deposit of sentiment, both in 
individual character and in social conditions. But that 
period of warmth and hope and even of joyous expectation 
was succeeded by one of disenchantment for many, of disap- 
pointment to many more, and of thorough satisfaction to 
none, A better state of things had been seen. It had not 
been realized ; and, under the conditions, apparently it could 
not be realized. The late Charles A. Dana was one of the 
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most illustrious of those who seemed to consider that chapter 
closed. The late George W. Curtis admirably represented 
those who considered the chapter unfinished, but its con- 
clusion indefinitely postponed. 

Now, the period of despondency and forgetfulness being 
passed, a new generation arises, in which again stirs the old 
humanitarian sentiment. With new fervor, with fresh hope, 
with eager expectation, the inauguration of the common- 
wealth of humanity is announced. There is now, however, a 
change of the note. It is more warlike. The readjust- 
ments of social conditions, which before the middle of the cen- 
tury were expected to be brought about by mutual love and 
the surrender of selfish privileges, are now expected to follow 
compulsion. It is seen that selfish, bad, vicious, and skilful 
men, who are strong, will not of their own accord give up 
their advantages. It is proposed to put it out of their power 
to work mischief. Many believe it to be possible to organize 
society so that they will have no opportunity. 

Our country is the better to-day for the unselfish enthusi- 
asms excited sixty years ago, although most of the ends 
aimed at were not attained. The disappointment came only 
in the failure of specific means. Just so far as right thoughts 
were cherished and humane sentiments were encouraged and 
the nature of social progress discussed, great and permanent 
good resulted. But the lesson learned then we must learn 
again now. Society will come to its best estate only when it 
voluntarily acts for the common good. The slow process 
of bringing individuals up to the level of social duty is, 
after, all the only effective method. A community of ras- 
cals living under the best laws will be a community of rascals 
still. But rascals in a community mainly controlled by high 
ideals, with a public opinion set against every form of social 
immorality and tyranny, will be traitors at heart; but they will 
be restrained. Men and women without laws, desiring the 
best things, will create a better social system than men and 
women with the best laws, who desire to do evil. 

It is possible now to repeat the disappointments of an 
earlier generation, or, acting with not less enthusiasm, but 
with more discretion, to bring about improvements that will 
endure, and make for progress without reaction. The one 
thing to aim at is the production of a right public opinion. 
When all the people wish to do justice and are firmly re- 
solved to establish individual and social righteousness, the 
intellect of the people will find a way to carry their good 
intentions into effect. : 


Frances E. Willard. 


The death of Miss Willard will be a cause of grief to her 
fellow-workers throughout the world. Many also who had 
no especial interest in her specific work and its methods will 
have read with sympathetic sorrow of the too early death of 
a woman who has given herself without stint to the improve- 
ment of society. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of which she was president, began in the temper- 
ance crusades in Ohio. It soon outgrew the excitements of 
the early time, but kept many of the religious characteristics 
of the earlier movement. Miss Willard, however, was no 
fanatic, but a cultivated, gifted, clear-sighted woman, who 
believed that the evil against which she contended might be 
reduced, if not suppressed, by the cultivation of the religious 
and moral sentiments. 

Naturally, her active public work drew her to the advo- 
cacy of other causes in which the women with whom she was 
associated were interested, and she became a leader in sev- 
eral organizations of world-wide membership. She was 
closely associated with Lady Henry Somerset; and, what 
ever any of our readers may think concerning some of the 
religious doctrines held and some of the methods used by 
these tireless workers, no one will refuse to recognize the 
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earnest purpose, the consecrated spirit, and, in many 
the effective work done by these women and their associates 
during the last quarter of a century. There are many 
women as wise and good as they to whom the idea of pray- 
ing in a saloon would be repulsive; but through many expe- 
riences we are learning that every earnest effort helps the 
world along. Like the Salvation Army, Miss Willard’s band 
of workers have taken hold of problems of evil with un- 
gloved hands, and have sometimes wrought miracles in the 
reformation of rough and brutal men. -All honor to the 
woman who is by right of training and culture a lady, a 
scholar, and a teacher of high degree, but who voluntarily 
chooses to be an apostle of temperance, a friend of the sin- 
ful, and an exile from the ease of a cultivated lady’s home! 


ways, 


Church Membership. 


The recommendation of the Council of the National Con- 
ference that more attention should be paid to church mem- 
bership, especially among the young, is attracting the atten- 
tion of churches and conferences. 

Church membership among Unitarians fell somewhat into 
disrepute for reasons which may be seen at work to-day in 
many Calvinistic churches. In the early part of this century 
the creed ruled the church. | But, church membership being 
voluntary, it was possible for one to be an active member 
of the congregation and the parish without committing him- 
self to the creed by joining the church. The consequence 
was that in many of our older churches the line had been 
sharply drawn between religious people in the parish who re- 
fused to join the church because they rejected the creed and 
religious people in the church who accepted it and therefore 
joined the church. When the division came between ortho- 
dox and Unitarian Congregationalists, parish and church 
often kept together but in many cases it happened that, if the 


‘church was in the majority in the parish, it became ortho- 


dox; if the non-church members were in the majority, it 
became Unitarian. Hence, since that time, the disinclination 
of Unitarians to join any church organization separate from 
the parish. 

Some years ago, in an orthodox Congregational church, one 
of the first citizens of the town, known of all men for his up- 
rightness, his honorable position, and his wholesome influ- 
ence, was a member of the parish committee, often its chair- 
man, but never a church member or a communicant. He 
died. All the city assembled to do him honor. A public 
address was expected. The minister was in a delicate 
position. Here was an upright citizen of blessed memory, 
to whom he must render that which was his due. He could 
not praise without reserve; and he was forced to say that 
this man was one who had every virtue, lacking only what 
seemed to him the crowning grace of confession. 

The early Unitarian reluctance to make much of a pro- 
fession of faith and to force the views of church membership 
upon the young was wholesome, natural, and inevitable. 
But all this has changed, or is now changing to such an ex- 
tent that the good in church membership, in the confirmation 
class, in baptism, and in the communion, may be made avail- 
able for the purpose of religious education without any evil 
effect whatever. Young men and young women like to 
do something. They like to see new doors and windows 
opening in their minds. They are strengthened and enlight- 
ened even by a ceremony by which they are consciously led 
up to a new experience of the wonder and mystery of life, 
recognizing in themselves, and testifying to others, the fact 
that they have passed another and beautiful stage in their 
unfolding lives. 

Wise and sympathetic men and women who have passed 
the stage of repression, and have abstained from all the acts 
and ceremonies which mark the progress of a religious life 
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from infancy to old age, now in many cases see their error. 
They deplore the fact that they and their children have put 
out of their common life simple, natural, and beautiful forms 
of expression. 

There are what may be called natural sacraments. Some 
of them are recognized by all civilized men and women. 
Marriage and death are celebrated with religious sanctions. 
But just as naturally birth, the passage from childhood to 
youth, the full assumption of the duties and responsibilities of 
manhood and womanhood, are marked off by recognition in 
the church. ‘There is no necessary connection between these 
expressions and a creed. They need have no relation what- 
ever to any form of church government. When they are 
accepted and used as natural expressions of progress toward 
better things, they may become more moving and impressive 
than any sermon or formal service of worship. In the con- 
gregation, where they have happy place, there is a warmth of 
sympathy and a breadth of charity which make the social 
atmosphere homelike and attractive. 

No valid objection can be made to such practices; and, 
where they are successfully adopted, even the most sceptical 
and level-headed members of the congregation become sym- 
pathetic, and welcome such things for their children. We 
have heard many and pathetic confessions from those who 
admitted the desirability of these things for their children, 
while for themselves they saw that the opportunity had 
passed. They could not go back and be young, and they 
could not now use the language and adopt the methods which 
in early life would have fitted their expanding natures as the 
sunshine fits the flower. Said such a man: “T have lost the 
sentiment of reverence, and have no experience of what 
you call the ‘sense of worship’; but I recognize the fact 
that this city is a dangerous place for my daughters to grow 
up in, and I know that the church can do for them something 
that I cannot do. I am glad to have them join it, and am 
willing to pay for the support of it.” 


Current Topics. 


THE projected national university is becoming less and 
less of an uncertainty. Hon. John Wesley Hoyt, chairman 
of the national committee that has for its object the estab- 
lishment of such an institution, announces that many of the 
ecclesiastical and sectarian interests that were decided in 


their disapproval of the project have withdrawn their Oppo- | 


sition. Offers of contributions are coming from many patri- 
otic societies and individuals. The chief opposition to the 
plan, it is said, centres in the Senate Committee, where hos- 
tile ecclesiastical influences are believed to be at work. 


od 


THE combination known as the Cast-iron Pipe Trust 
has been ruled out of existence by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. The association 
comprised several corporations in different States, and its 
purpose was to control the cast-iron pipe trade of the coun- 
try. The court discovers that such a combination violates 
the interstate commerce law. 


& 


In the face of the recent assaults on civil service the re- 
port which the Civil Service Commission has just presented 
to President McKinley contains some instructive facts. The 
report thus summarizes the operations of the system during 
the fiscal year that ended June 30, 1897: “ Considering the 
few changes in the service under the merit system and the 
wholesale removals under the patronage system, the economy 
and efficiency of the one stand in striking contrast to the ex- 
travagance and inefficiency of the other.” 
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Tur school children of the country are to be asked for 
contributions for the erection of a monument to Lafayette, to 
be dedicated in Paris during the Exposition of 1900. A bill 
authorizing the project is now pending before Congress. 
The funds for the erection of the memorial are to come ex- 
clusively from the children. 


& 


Tue unpleasant possibilities of the “yellow” order of 
journalism are being exemplified strikingly by the attitude 
which a certain section of the press of the country has been 
taking on the appalling catastrophe that sent the United 
States battle-ship ““ Maine ” to the bottom of Havana Harbor, 
together with over two hundred and fifty of her brave men. 
Perhaps never in the history of national misfortunes has 
such persistent currency been given to the most absurd and 
misleading ‘“ information.” 

* 


Tue “yellow ” journals filled their columns with war-talk of 
the fieriest description imaginable. It was definitely an- 
nounced in one paper that orders had been issued for the 
massing of all available forces for the defence of the sea- 
ports; and the cannon had already begun their detonations 
—§in the editorial offices of that particular paper, if nowhere 
else. A stranger who had dropped upon the continent sud- 
denly,— from Mars, or some other secluded spot like it, 
where, presumably “yellow” journalism does not exist,— 
and had happened to pick up that journal, would have been 
convinced on the spot that the United States was engaged in 
a war of extermination with Spain. 


ae 


THE authorities at Washington, on the other hand, have 
maintained perfect composure throughout these melancholy 
days, and have appealed to the nation to suspend judgment 
until a duly qualified naval board has decided whether the 
sinking of the “ Maine” was the result of Spanish treachery or 
the outcome of less sinister causes. 


ed 


In the meanwhile the flags of all nations in American 
ports have been at half-mast; and the world has mourned 
with the people of the United States the loss of so many 
brave men, who met death while at their post of duty. 


a 


Spain has removed all possibility of friction over the 
De Lome incident by disclaiming and censuring officially the 
sentiments which her former minister in this country ex- 
pressed in regard to the President of the United States. 
Senor Polo de Bernabe, who was formerly secretary of lega- 
tion.at Washington while his father was Spanish minister, 
has been appointed to succeed De Lome. 


a 


Tue three great Eastern colleges have at last agreed to 
row together this spring. Yale, Harvard, and Cornell will 
now disappear from the glaring light of publicity until June, 
when the country will again be in a fever of excitement over 
the outcome of the race that is to determine the identity of 
the best rowing college in North America. 


oe 


_ A GRoup of Eastern Congressmen at Washington are lead- 
Ing a well-defined movement aiming at the passage of a legis- 
lative measure limiting the working day in all textile works 
to eight hours. Representatives from the South, where the 
working day is of eleven and twelve hours, are opposing the 
projected eight-hour law, on the ground that it would prove 
a hardship to Southern industries. i 


wi toners 
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THE “ anti-immigration ” bill, which is associated with the 
name of. Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, continues to meet 
with decided Opposition in various parts of the country. 
The indications are, however, that the passage of the bill by 
Congress is fairly well assured. 


ad 


A RECENT report to the navy department by an_ officer 
who was attached to the battle-ship “ Maine” when that vessel 
was destroyed urges upon the department the need of im- 
mediate aud radical changes in the construction of our ves- 
sels, in order to lessen the danger of explosions similar to 
the one that occurred on the “ Maine.” The officer declares 
that the possibility of appalling fatalities is constant on all 
the war-ships of the United States, and that there is urgent 
need of precautionary measures. 


Bad 


New York was unruffled when the Spanish armored 
cruiser “ Vizcaya” entered the harbor., One of the news- 
papers that had declared ominously that the metropolis would 
be at the mercy of the “ Vizcaya’s” guns, and printed a vivid 
picture of the city as it was to appear ten hours after the 
beginning of the bombardment by the Spanish war-ship, 
allayed the rising fears of the timorous by announcing on the 
day of the arrival of the “ Vizcaya,” that there was no further 
danger of disaster, because the vessel would be closely 
watched during its stay in New York Harbor by the tug 
which the publishers of the afore-mentioned journal had 
chartered for the purpose. 


ad 


Lapor leaders are trying to bring about a general strike in 
the cotton-mills of New England as a means of forcing the 
issue. ‘This plan has been decided upon by delegates repre- 
senting directly all the textile labor organizations of New 
England. If the individual unions show an intention to 
follow the recommendation of the leaders, a general cessa- 
tion of work in every cotton-mill in New England, and one 
of the most desperate struggles between labor and capital in 
the annals of Eastern industry, will be inaugurated. 


a 


In the meanwhile the South is watching the situation with 
complacency. Announcements of the opening of new mills 
in Southern centres are becoming more and more frequent, 
as industry recovers from the depressive effects of the past 


few years. 
Bad 


A STRIKING admission of the isolated position of England 
among the European powers, and an indication of the many 
international problems that press upon the attention of the 
English people, is to be found in the two declarations that 
were made before Parliament by members of the cabinet last 
week, both indicative of the steadily growing pressure which 
foreign powers are exerting upon British territory. 


Bad 


In response to an attack by the Liberals on the policy of 
the Indian government in undertaking the military operations 
on the northern frontiers, George N. Curzon, parliamentary 
secretary for the foreign office, declared that a permanent 
British occupation of the troublesome territory was absolutely 
necessary because of Russian advance southward. | Mr. 
Curzon declared, that as Russia was upon the Oxus, it was 
impossible for Great Britain to allow that territory to remain 
a sort of “no man’s land.” 


Bad 


ANOTHER and far more ominous declaration was made 
by Joseph Chamberlain, colonial. secretary, who read de- 
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spatches from British officials in West Africa, showing that a 
French expedition in the Lagos Hinterland had called upon 
a British force to haul down the union jack, and, upon 
the refusal of the Britons to comply with this demand, had 
settled down at a short distance from the British post, pre- 
sumably to await developments. Another despatch from 
the Gold Coast Hinterland, where Major Northcote has been 
operating, announced the advance of a considerable French 
force on territory within the sphere of British influence, in 
spite of the formal protest of the British officer in charge. 


& 


THE simultaneous action of Russia and France against 
British interests in Asia and Africa respectively may or may 
not have a definite connection with the public reaffirmation 
of the Russo-French alliance which has just been made in 
an interview between Prince Ouroussoff, who succeeds Baron 
de Mohrenheim as Russian ambassador to France, and the 
president of the French republic. In the former’s greeting 
to the latter the expression “friendly and allied nations,” 
originally used by the czar in giving official announcement 
of the completed treaty, was used with significant conspicu- 
ousness. President Faure also went to considerable pains 
of syntax to use the same expression. The coincidence is 
suggestive, to say the least. 


oe 


In view of the growing complexity of the “imperial” 
problem, it is interesting to note that Baron Cromer, who has 
for many years been the British representative at Cairo, is 
spoken of in connection with his coming appointment to the 
office of imperial secretary of foreign affairs, as soon as 
the taking of Khartoum shall have rendered the Egyptian 
mission of secondary importance. 


a 


Baron CROMER is one of the cleverest men in a service 
that is particularly strong in its personne? of trained and 
seasoned diplomats. During his stay in Egypt, Cromer has 
succeeded in obtaining a complete control of the resources 
of the Khedivate. It is admitted, even by the enemies of 
British rule, that the preponderance of British influence in 
Cairo has been a distinct contribution to civilization in 
Egypt. 

Pd 

Tue deposed House of Orleans is taking a profound in- 
terest in the court trial in which M. Zola is successfully dem- 
onstrating the corruption of the French judiciary and the 
unclean state of French politics. ‘The Prince d’Orléans, who 
pretends to hope that he will at some time be King of 
France, as his forefathers have been before him, was present 
at a recent session of the court that is trying M. Zola, and 
was made the subject of a demonstration by the mob that 
filled every available foot of space in the Palais de Justice. 


a 


Tue royalists are watching with a careful eye for the com- 
plications that are bound to follow the present trial, whatever 
its outcome. In a recent proclamation the head of the 
House of Orleans calls upon his followers to be prepared to 
act at the polls when the time arrives, and to redouble their 
efforts to swell the royalist ranks with recruits from the very 
large number of those to whom the republic has proved a 
disenchantment because of the recent disclosures of public 
and private corruption in France. 


a4 


ForTUNATELY for the French republic, the royalists 
themselves are suffering from the evil effects of internal dis- 
sensions. The subject on which issue has been taken is the 
exact form of the prospective French monarchy. ‘The old 
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guard of the royalist camp, including the Duc de Broglie, 
Comte de I’Figlise, and other gentlemen of the ultra-conserva- 
tive stamp, have declared that the French monarchy, to be 5 
monarchy at all, must be absolute, unhampered by such impec- 
iments as constitutions, and eternal. The younger element of 
the Orleanist party, on the other hand, is urging the constitu- 
tional form of monarchy as offering a compromise between 
absolutism and republicanism. The reactionaries have found 
it impossible to forgive the impiety of such a doctrine, and 


have formally left the army of the king. 
Pd 


Wuatever the French royalists may or may not do, the 
fact remains that the love of the democracy still continues to 
be the ruling passion of Frenchmen, in spite of the mud that 
has soiled the skirts of the Goddess of Liberty lately. A 
phonographic report of the cries that are heard in the Zola 
trial would convince the world of this fact at the first hear- 
ing. 

& 

Ir is now said that Prince George of Greece, in accepting 
the candidacy of the governorship of Crete, formally re- 
nounced all claims to the throne of Greece. This is consid- 
ered to be another indication of the process that is slowly 
separating the Danish house of King George from the mis- 
fortunes of Greece. 


Brevities. 


True politeness is kindness kindly expressed. 


Tolerance is good, so far as it goes, but it has no place 
between equals and friends. 


A Philadelphia clergyman declined to take pennies for a 
collection. The result was a sevenfold increase. 


The Christian Register for Jan. 27, 1898, is out of print. 
Any one returning copies of that date will confer a favor on 
the publisher. 


Mr. Fairchild’s protest in a recent number calls out a 
shower of letters, but we do not wish to argue the Andover 
case pro or con. 


_The press of all the civilized world, religious and secular, 
discusses the Zola trial. A reform of the methods of justice 
in France must follow the revelations of the search-light. 


“ Business” is said to be the occasion for the manifestation 
of all the selfishness of mankind. But, so long as the selfish- 
ness exists, it will manifest itself, business or no business. 


Paul has often been accused of returning a fugitive slave to 
his master. Read his letter to Philemon, and judge whether 


he sent a slave to a master or an unhappy fugitive to a 
brother. ° 


Socialism means whatever its advocates mean. If they 
are honest and intelligent, it may mean noble evolution and 


_ Wise construction. If they are rash and foolish, it may mean 
revolution and discord. 


Complaint is made that our “ Pleasantries” are given with 
too scanty measure. For the benefit of our readers who 


begin at that end of the paper, we will allow them to run 
over into another column. 


The plague begins again in India, accompanie 
disease,— the ignorant superstition which resists 
tions of science, and makes the sufferers prefer 
they consider desecration, 


d by a worse 
the ministra- 
death to what 
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President Jordan says to his students, “ I detest the hap- 
piness which wine or beer can promote,” and “ That free- 
dom which shows itself in laxity of life is to me the most 
detestable form of slavery.” 


Forty years ago a humorous observer prophesied that Uni- 
tarianism would never become very influential in the West, 
because out there, he said, “every man you meet either prays 
or swears, and Unitarians do neither.” 


The Universalists of Ohio at a conference not long since 
passed a resolution deploring attacks on Unitarians as non- 
believers, etc. The day of attack and defence has gone by. 
Let us seek for agreements, and look for work. 


Public manias come and go. They are often virulent 
while they rage; but, like all contagious diseases, their force 
is soon exhausted. Wise men take warning and avoid the 
succeeding craze. Fools pass on, and are punished. 


All real improvement of missionary methods must be in 
the direction of less preaching of depravity and more instruc- 
tion in righteousness. The heathen know a good man when 
they see him, and judge him with wonderful acuteness. 


The correspondence of Lewis Carroll concerning Dr. 
Ames’s “Nonsense Rhymes,” printed in another column, 
raises the question whether Mr. Dodgson, the minister be- 
hind Lewis Carroll’s zom de plume, had the sense of humor. 


Henryk Sienkiewicz (Sin-kee-vitch) wrote three great books, 
which had few readers. Then he wrote “ Quo Vadis ” with 
not one half the skill and power, and caught the attention of 
the world. Was it a lucky hit, or did he make a bid for 
readers by writing what the world was willing to pay for? 


College morality throughout the country is improving, even 
in cities. A vicious ten per cent. of a class represents to 
the public eye the average morality. It is safe to say that 
the majority in a class never even hear of the offences 
charged against their classmates until they read about them 


_ in the papers. 


Rev. Charles F. Dole and Mr. Edwin D. Mead join in an 
appeal to the public to assist President Gates of Iowa Col- 
lege in defending a suit brought against him by the pub- 
lishers of school books, whom President Gates charges with 
nefarious practices. ‘The charge is based upon a pamphlet, 
“A Foe to American Schools.” 


Mr. William Laughland of Brisbane, Queensland, offers for 
4200 his original charcoal sketch of Dr. Channing, claimed 
to have been made by Gambardella in 1839. The pho- 
tographic reproduction is on the way to the Register office. 
If there are among our readers possible purchasers of the 
original sketch, we shall be happy to correspond with them. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Church Membership. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The matter of church membership having been brought 
freshly to my attention by a letter from one of the ministers, 
I wish, through your columns, to urge the matter a little 
farther upon your readers, 

It seems to me that we make a great mistake in treating 
this matter with so little care. I would not have any dog- 
matic condition of church membership, but would base it on 
a purpose and a pledge. Those who believe in our thought 
and our work ought to be willing to join together for the 
sake of helping them on. ‘The minister should feel that he 
has an army at his back. The members of this army should 


re 
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feel a sense of responsibility to do all they can to build up a 
free and reverent religious life. 

There Ought at least to be in every church as close a bond 
as there is inaclub, People should go through the form of 
joming it, and should be courteous enough, when they wish 
to leave, to go through some form of withdrawal. I believe 
that we~lose a great many young people because they are 
not trained to feel that they belong to anything. I hope that 
the ministers of all our churches will give this matter serious 
consideration. M. J. SAVAGE. 


The Unitarian Churches and the Unitarian Chutch. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


A paragraph in a recent number of the Register concern- 
ing young people and church membership brought to my 
mind a thought expressed to me by a young man, a member 
of my church,—a thought which seems to me worthy of wide 
consideration. His conviction was that we must broaden 
the significance of church membership before we can expect 
to increase the number of our church members. I believe 
he is right. All Congregationalists, and especially Unita- 
rians, are apt to think of themselves as members of this or 
that congregation, parishioners of this or that minister; and 
they lose the sense of the larger church, the great body of 
those who believe with them, with whom they ought to think 
and work. 

When any one joins a particular Unitarian church, he 
ought to be made to feel that he has joined the Unitarian 
fellowship. He ought to be made to feel that, wherever and 
whenever thereafter he enters a Unitarian church, he is a 
member of it; that, wherever a Unitarian church exists 
which needs help and cheer that he can give, he is bound to 
give it. 

Whatever their weaknesses, this is the strength of the 
elder communions of Christians, of which the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is the most distinguished representative. We, 
too, may have that strength. We are beginning to gain it, 
and in this gain I see our brighter hope. 

Aucustus M. Lorp. 


Mr. Douthit’s Mission. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian’ Register : — 

I desire to call the attention of your readers, and espe- 
cially Alliance members, to the article upon Mr. Douthit’s 
noble work, which has been carried on by him at Shelbyville, 
Ill., for some thirty years. 

I feel sure this work and its needs only require to be 
known to the denomination generally, to receive very sub- 
stantial financial assistance, for which there is great neces- 
sity at the present time. Otherwise there must be an almost 
complete, if not indeed an entire, cessation of the work, as the 
burden has grown to be more than Mr. Douthit can bear 
alone. Now is the time for our people to come forward and 
help him generously. 

I write this note feeling very deeply the situation, more 
deeply in fact than most of our Eastern friends can, since, 
though an Eastern woman myself, it .was my lot to spend 
some ten years in a frontier mining town in its early days; 
and I am thus able to see the needs and the relationship 
which should exist, and which I believe do exist, between 
the East and the West, when once the circumstances are 
understood. 

The Alliance Branches will soon receive -fuller information 
concerning the work and its needs. 

: ELLEN F. MARSHALL, 
Iilinois Director National Alliance. 
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A Student who helps Himself. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Two years ago the undersigned undertook to raise one 
hundred dollars a year for four years to help a young Ar- 
menian through a scientific school. Money was not asked 
till after the mid-year examinations, so that the record of the 
student might be known. Each year it has risen higher, and 
the man himself stands at the top-notch in the respect of all 
who are acquainted with him. He still supports himself — 
food, lodging, and clothing —by taking care of furnaces. 
But the cost of books, materials for scientific work, and some 
other expenses must be met. Will not the kind friends who 
have helped me to aid him the last two years continue the help 
so well used? It is absolutely certain that, when the young 
man is through with his studies, he will pass the help on to 
some other student who is in need. 


IsaBEL C. Barrows, 
51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Lights of Love. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


When falls the night and darkness broods above, 
One wonders at the silence lone and drear, 
Then suddenly, like signal-lights of love, 
The glowing stars in belts of gold appear. 


The Psychology of Religion. 


BY EDWIN D. STARBUCK. 


The method of procedure at Stanford University, in the 
study of the religious consciousness, is to bring together from 
autobiographies and answers given to the printed lists of 
questions as many related facts of experience as possible. 
These are carefully analyzed and compared. ‘Their like and 
unlike elements, when brought together, show laws and _ proc- 
esses of growth, and furnish larger glimpses into psychic 
life than can come from the single experience. ‘There are 
two methods in general which may be pursued: the exhaus- 
tive and intensive study of the individual experience,— say 
a research into the psychological significance of Beecher’s 
conversion and its relation to his religious development; or, 
secondly, a collective study of related phenomena in dif- 
ferent persons, such, for example, as we have made on con- 
version,* in which a large number of records of conversion 
were brought together for a comparative study. The latter 
method presupposes the former. In the study of conversion 
more than two years were spent in the analysis of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven cases, bringing like elements together 
in great charts and in interpreting them. The great value of 
the comparative method is that the similarities and appar- 
ent contradictions in experience supplement each other, and 
furnish larger insights than can come from individual expe- 
riences. Only by a study of many outcrops of rock is the 
geologist able to picture the strata beneath the surface. 
Human experiences are partial manifestations of the Infinite 
Life. A collective view of the minute personal revelations 
shows laws and processes and tendencies of growth, and 
deepens by a little our comprehension of the religious con- 
sciousness. ‘The same method has been used in discover- 
ing the line of growth passed through by persons who have 
not experienced conversion.f In this study about two hun- 
dred cases were compared in a similar way. 


*“ A Study of Conversion,” American Journal of Psychology, January, 1897. 
t “Some eons of Religious Growth,” American Journal of Psychology, \Octo- 


ber, 1897. 
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It is difficult to give any of the results already reached in 
so short a space as is allowed to this article. A few of those 
arrived at are given below. The reader will have to take 
on faith the facts from which the statements are deduced. 

Conversions just after the beginning of adolescence occur 
under more ideal conditions than those before that period. 
They are more apt to be permanent. ‘The altruistic motives 
leading to conversion increase gradually with age from ten 
to eighteen, while the self-regarding motives gradually de- 
crease. : 

There are two aspects of conversion which are almost 
entirely distinct in their manifestations, and which should be 
treated differently by religious teachers. One 1s conversion 
as the reformation of a wayward life, and the other is the 
sudden attainment of a new insight or of a longed-for ideal. 
In regard to the feelings accompanying these two groups 
they may be distinguished as the sewse of sin and the feeling 
of incompleteness. 

Conversion is primarily an unselfing. The first birth of 
the individual is into his own little world. He learns finally 
to transfer himself from a centre of self-activity into an organ 
of revelation of the larger order about him. The advent of 
puberty becomes the natural doorway for the entrance to the 
larger life outside of self. Biologically, that is the time when 
the person begins vitally to reach out and find his life in 
another and in the larger external order. Physiologically, it 
corresponds to a readjustment of the nervous mechanism. 
From the standpoint of consciousness, it is the sudden read- 
justment to a larger spiritual environment, when once the 
norm has been lost or when it is dimly felt, but not yet 
attained. It is the individual will coming into harmony with 
the divine will. 

Conversion is not a unique experience, but has its corre- 
spondence in various other aspects of human nature. The 
breaking of habits, the conquering of children, unaccountable 
changes in loves and aversions, the sudden clearing up of 
the mind on some difficult problem (these are collated in the 
‘Study of Conversion”), seem to be special phenomena of 
that of which conversion is the general. Conversion seems 
entirely in line with the normal working of consciousness. 
In cases of gradual development, in which conversion is not 
experienced, spontaneous outbursts of feeling or sudden in- 
sights occur in at least three-fourths of the cases. 

Religious awakenings, including conversion, distinctly be- 
long to adolescence. ‘They correspond on the spiritual side 
to the other physical and mental readjustments of youth. The 
curves of frequency of spontaneous awakenings and conver- 
sions in both sexes rise rapidly up to puberty, and fall 
rapidly after puberty. They are very similar also to the 
curves showing the increased rate of growth for different 
years. The average ages for four sets of phenomena — spon- 
taneous awakenings, conversions, period of most rapid bodily 
growth, and accession to puberty — differ only by a fraction 
of a year. 

Doubt and storm and stress are the usual experiences’ of 
youth. By far a majority of the females studied passed 
through a distinct period of storm and stress, ferment of feel- 
ing or spiritual struggle ; and about half of the whole number 
had distinct doubts of conventional beliefs. On the other 
hand, half the males had a storm and stress period ; and more 
than three-fourths experienced marked doubts. That is, ado- 
lescence is for the female primarily a period of storm and 
stress, while for the male it is in the highest sense a period 
of doubt. These experiences seem to be more or less essen- 
tial) to the attainment of spiritual manhood or womanhood. 
Underlying all the adolescent phenomena of spontaneous 
outbursts, heightened activities, doubt, reaction against tradi- 
tional beliefs, storm and stress, is the increased complexity of 
life which comes through the germination of new powers and 
the capacity for new functions. The selfhood is beginning 
to assert itself. If temperament and surroundings favor free 
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activity, we have a person enthusiastic in service. If the 
dim, indefinable impulses that press in on one are too large, 
complex, and hazy to find distinct outlet, the will is paralyzed 
under opposed motives ; and one 1s thrown helplessly against 
the unyielding limits of self. When these limits at last yield, 
it is insight, revelation to feeling, free activity, and the like. 
On the conscious side we have the budding selfhood set 
against the world into which it is being born. The realest 
thing to it is its own hold on truth. It sets itself against the 
whole, and doubts the conventional belief because that is ex- 
ternal to it and does not comprehend it. The whole struggle 
of adolescence is the unconscious necessity of the individual 
to come to take his place as an integral part of the social 
and spiritual world into which he is born. 

During adolescence, when the religious life is shaken and 
unsettled, the moral, intellectual, and artistic senses not only 
usually persist, but are often heightened. The most prominent 
of these is the moral instinct. It is on the moral side, like- 
wise, that religion first makes its appearance in childhood. 
The evidences are strong that the moral nature is the great 
tap-root from which the religious nature is nourished. 

In a majority of cases there is a critical period in religious 
growth between twenty and thirty, at which religious truth 
is apperceived by the person himself, and takes shape as an 
immediate individual possession. ‘The most common trend 
of religious growth is from childhood faith, through doubt, 
reaction, and estrangement, into a positive hold on religion 
by an individual reconstruction of belief and faith. 

The most marked aspect of religious growth from child- 
hood to adult life is the trend away from egoism toward al- 
truism. 

One of the central tendencies in growth is to realize the 
sense of oneness and harmony with all the world forces and 
institutions, and to feel one’s self an organic part of the 
world life. 

The ends attained by conversion and by gradual develop- 
ment are essentially the same. They seem to be slightly dif- 
ferent ways of attaining the same end; that is, unselfish 
sympathy and co-operation, appreciation from within of the 
worth of religion, and the sense of harmony with God and 
participation in his life. 

Such are a few of the results, taken as they are out of 
their setting, and consequently weakened. This kind of re- 
search is being carried on at present in Stanford University 
into kindred lines of investigation. We have a seminary in 
which more than a dozen earnest students are pursuing as 
many different subjects. One research is under way which 
supplements the two published articles to discover the line 
of growth people pass through after conversion. Among the 
other topics are Sanctification, Special Providence, Com- 
munion, Prayer, the Feeling of Guilt and the Sense of Sin, 
the Growth of the Conception of God, and several others on 
ws ae and development of the Froral and religious in- 
stinct. 

The greatest difficulty to be met in our work is getting to- 
gether the raw material. It must come largely from persons 
interested in religion, who are willing to sit down and record 
their experiences. To do this requires a live interest and 
considerable effort. There is an abundance of good will on 
the part of our readers. Almost without excowinff®hey ex- 
press themselves as interested and wishing us well. But 
ce i he enough. Half our labor is in carrying them over 

degree of inertia, and bringing them to do the deed. 
NG earnestly hope that Many readers of the Register will 
S oe to make the sacrifice, and correspond with us. We 
shall be glad to send lists of questions to any who wish to 
contribute to our studies. 
pa ot ve fees 1s principally in two directions,— 
some larger arene ra Mie by faithful labor, 
oe oe ee oes Se) view, around which we can or- 
prehend the indefinitely complex manifesta- 


ee 
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tions of religion ahout us, it is going to be possible some time 
in the future to have boundlessly more efficient and fruitful 
means of religious education. We are encouraged by letters 
almost every day, expressing the helpfulness of our studies. 
We have only made a beginning. If earnest people are will- 
Ing to co-operate, it will be possible to work out results of 
permanent value, and to reach insights far more illuminating. 


Cheapening Religion. 


BY JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER. 


Some of us have noted with regret the growing tendency to 
resort to all sorts of expedients to make the church popular. 
Many apparently assume that pure religion and undefiled has 
lost its hold upon ¢#e masses, and something vigorous and ex- 
traordinary must be done to attract people to the church. 
The pulpit becomes, in places, a mere adjunct to the choir. 
At the Sunday morning breakfast table we read a long list 
of musical sfecta/ties arranged to amuse the crowd,— soprano 
trills, alto warbles, and other vocal gymnastics. A brass 
band is grouped about the altar; and the weary worshipper 
has an opportunity to hear a celebrated cornetist imitate 
Gabriel’s judgment blast, and the trombone makes the an- 
nunciation of Jesus’ birth to the shepherds realistic by imitat- 
ing the angelic jubilate. The stereopticon allures the thought- 
less, by showing Jonah in the whale and Daniel in the fiery 
furnace. Subjects of startling character flame and flare on 
gaudy bill-boards to attract the curious, to amuse the indiffer- 
ent, and to sadden the serious. A drag-net of multiform 
social attractions is thrown out over the community to capture 
the careless, and drag them unawares to the sanctuary. 

These are probably exaggerations of tendencies not as yet 
general. Let us pray that they will become neither perma- 
nent nor universal. But there is enough along these lines 
in our midst to indicate danger. And more serious still is 
the frequent assumption by the representatives of religion 
themselves that the people are weary of instructive and in- 
tellectual preaching, that the masses must be amused, that a 
modern congregation craves rest rather than thought, that 
the best way to fill the church is to dilute its message so that 
no one will detect the presence of ideas or the taste of piety, 
that the only method by which young men and women can 
be kept in the pews is to outbid the cheap theatre, and 
that the cause of religion can only be promoted by agencies 
that are really destitute of religion. Do we not see frantic 
efforts on the part of some churches to be fopular at the ex- 
pense of good taste and spiritual tone? Have we not heard 
ministers boast that they get large congregations of young 
people by being careful not to tax their attention? Do we 
not see apparently successful churches in whose services there 
is neither mental strength nor moral fervor? Mave we not 
too frequently met the assumption that smart talk is the chief 
pulpit requisite, and that the gospel, to be attractive, must be 
decked with cap and bells? 

Far be it from us to ignore the zsthetic and agreeable, or 
to insist that the church service be made barren, lifeless, or 
melancholy. We simply plead that the power of a great 
thought is the greatest power, and that the attraction of an 
heroic aspiration is the greatest attraction. Preaching may 


-be too academic, but it cannot be too intellectual. It may 


be too dogmatic, but it cannot be too instructive. It may be 
too critical, but it cannot be too spiritual. A minister who 
does not dare to ask his young people to think may have 
a crowd marching through his church, but he will create no 
heroes to march through life. We certainly do not ignore 
the power of music, nor would we neglect the choir. Let the 
church have as good music as it can secure or afford. But 
let it be real music and religious music; music that inspires 


the soul instead of Merely gratifying the senses; music that 
gives us a vision inward, a flight upward, a yearning for 
helpfulness. A church that argues, Let us attract people 
by music, and then convert them by the gospel, makes a 
wrong demand upon men and women, and puts a false esti- 
mate upon preaching. The inducement offered by this 
method lessens the power of religion, and a gospel too weak 
to attract 1s not strong enough to convert. 

Is there not something radically wrong in all schemes of 
religious amusement? Amusement itself is rational; and, 
probably, the need becomes more imperative as life grows 
more complex and strenuous. But was the minister right 
who advised his brother to visit a place of popular amuse- 
ment to discover what people crave, that he might in his 
own work meet a similar craving, and become a popular 
preacher? As false as to advise him to visit Quincy mar- 
ket to discover how to make a sermon. That men crave 
amusement is no proof that sermons must be amusing. 
Church and theatre represent legitimate but different needs, 
and a preaching actor and a theatrical preacher are equally 
reprehensible. ‘The church performs a useful function as a 
social organ. This means training in friendship, sympathy, 
co-operation, and helpfulness. But we must remember that 
in these important realms the root that bears this precious 
fruitage is spiritual conviction. The power that moves in 
these affairs is religious sentiment. The bond that unites 
and the force that organizes is consciousness of the Divine. 
Let the church be sociological at the circumference, but 
spirituality must rule at the centre. First, soul; then service. 

Let us not be deceived. We cannot augment the religious 
sentiment by cheapening its quality. We cannot perma- 
nently popularize the church by lowering its ideals. The 
great leaders who have called most persuasively to the 
masses have not been those who have offered ease, luxury, 
and amusement, but rather those who have asked for hero- 
ism and demanded self-sacrifice. A few young men and 
women made to think clearly will add more strength and 
glory to a community than a vast crowd who have been 
merely entertained. Let us refuse resolutely to adopt any 
method that implies that religion has become powerless or 
that piety cannot conquer in its own name. The minister 
cannot do the best for people unless he gets their attention 
by appealing to what is best in them. ‘The first question to 
ask is not, How many are here? but, For what have they 
come? And the last question is similar: Have I sent them 
home with a new thought to illuminate, and a new love to 
consecrate, the way of life? 

There are still many persons left in the world who be- 
lieve that the common people need and crave great thoughts, 
that intellectual preaching is not outgrown, that human nat- 
ure needs commanding ideals and stringent disciplines, and 
that he is a poor fisher of men whose only bait is amusement. 


London Letter. 


Several of your readers who, during the last nine years, 
have visited your correspondent here in this delightful suburb 
of London will remember their visit to Pembroke Lodge, and 
their few minutes’ converse with the widow of Lord John 
Russell. She was always happy to see Americans. They 
were to her a kind of “ first fruit” of the harvest that shall 
be. As the samples she saw from time to time, during her 
long life, were as good as your enormous field ordinarily 
produces, she may easily have overestimated the value of the 
crop just as it at present stands. A friend, who was recently 
taking notes in America, came back to England considerably 
disquieted, if not disgusted with the vulgarity of the 
general swarm,— the low tone of the daily press, its person- 
alities, its lubricity,—and with other characteristics of the 
vast, struggling, passionate democracy. Seldom had I seen 
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the Countess Russell more disturbed than by this ee 
And, when it was confirmed by other witnesses at ne ue 
she still saw Emerson and Longfellow and Lowell, an 

Whittier and Channing and Lincoln, together with Mrs. 
Stowe and Miss Wilkins and certain ministers at the Court 
of St. James, as well as of Wendte and Lyon and Baits 
as the heralds of that human hope for America that was no 
to be shaken by any pessimistic fears. God was in ne 
midst of the Americans. “They shall not be moved: he sha 

help them at the turning of the morning.” 5 

This Dowager Countess Russell, born in November, 1815, 
and but a few weeks within her eighty-third year, died on the 
17th of January. It is to us, who knew her best, not a ae 
going of age, but of youth. The total impression left by 
nine years’ intercourse with her is of youth, of soul, of energy, 
of freshness, of cheerful, strong, unspent life. She was one 
of them of whom it was written, ‘“ They shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age.” When we first met, one June day in 1889, 
she had already passed beyond the line at which the Psalmist 
puts the limit of profitable human effort. What we think of 
as the fruitful years lay behind her.. The rich experience of a 
varied life, the contact with so much that was of highest inter- 
est, so much that was illustrious,— its loves and friendships, its 
hopes or its ambitions, its cares, its disappointments, and be- 
reavements, its many and singular felicities,—were all garnered 
in her memory, most precious to her as they are to usall. But 
she did not shut herself up to them. She remained open to 
that many-sided life of the world which encompasses our per- 
sonal life, keenly alive to the struggles, the hopes, the en- 
deavors of this present complex life of humanity, sympa- 
thizing with its dull and short-sighted reachings after a good 
it dimly apprehends, sharing the disappointments of so 
many frustrated attempts, but always hoping, always believ- 
ing, that the desired good would yet be realized. She was 
still fruitful in activity, in courage, in thoughts, always 
growing like a tree planted in the house of the Lord, al- 
ways giving out, always receptive. 

The limitations of age, as we commonly understand them, 
lay so lightly on her that we scarcely perceived them. The 
hopes and aspirations which quicken youthful hearts burned 
up in her to an ever-brighter flame, and often made younger 
people ashamed of their quenched ardors. No doubt this 
was due in part to an indomitable buoyancy and cheerfulness 
of nature, which upbore her through the strain and storm of 
life, and made her rise to the wave instead of being over- 
whelmed by it. But, also, it rested on her deep and pene- 
trating sense of God and trust in him. From this she drew 
continual strength and renewal. She believed in the living 
God. Gradually she came to lay aside many of the doc- 
trines and interpretations of religion in which she had been 
brought up. She found in the freedom and simplicity of our 
little church here the atmosphere most congenial to her spirit. 
One of the local journals mildly suggested that this did not 
necessarily imply that she accepted what are known as 
“ Unitarian tenets.” 

We have all seen the laying aside process — the leaving 
behind old doctrines and interpretations of religion — result 
very differently from what we have seen and felt in this in- 
stance. We have beheld belief after belief put away, till the 
soul — it may have labelled itself a Unitarian soul — found 
itself bare and cold. That is a sad spectacle. But here 
change came by adding to what was there, till it became a 
settled peace, a victorious certainty. That, it seems to me, 
is the natural and normal development of such a faith as 
ours. So should it work in us. So will it work if faith, and 

not disbelief, it be. 

Lady Russell joined our church soon after my coming to 
Richmond. She has faithfully and generously supported it 
ever since. So long as she was able to do so, she was one of 
the most constant attendants upon its services. It was a 
great trial to her Presbyterian and Anglican friends that she, 
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of all others, should throw in her lot with a ‘little ae 
for a moment to ~-be recognized as Christian. The a . 
hall in which we at first worshipped had over its door the 
words “Unitarian Christian Church.” «¢ What pws ‘ 
that?” said a lady to her father, pointing to the bane Oh, 
that is some blackguard place or other,” he replied. “But ig 
is a little church,— a Unitarian Christian Church,— father . 
“ Well, that is a lie—don’t you see?—on the face of it, 
continued the old gentleman, one of our most distinguished 
citizens; “for, if they are Unitarians, they are not Be 
tians, and, if they are Christians, they are not Unitarians. 
Lady Russell was born in Scotland, a daughter of the 
second Earl of Minto. The earliest thing she could recol- 
lect was the coming of Sir Walter Scott to her father’s house. 
No Scotch family name commands more respect, though 
others figure more in romance, than this of Minto. A few 
summers ago one of my friends, being in Scotland, met by 
chance an old gardener of the Minto family. Soon as he 
heard that my friend was from this neighborhood, he asked 
eagerly after the Countess Russell. Then, with a sad, medi- 
tative shake of his orthodox head, he said, “I am told— I 
am told —she now has a straange, a very straange religion ; 
and, being a Minto, she ought to know better!” Yes, old 
gardener, you were right, though you were wrong. Hers 


was indeed a strange religion. Alas for its rarity! 
Ss. F. 


A Humble and Contrite Heart. 


BY RODNEY F. JOHONNOT. 


Two Souls went up to heaven. ‘They stood before the 
Throne of Judgment. 

One had been a very respectable and exemplary man. 
He had been kind to neighbor, true to friend, honest in 
business, devoted to his family. His wife, whom he had 
loved passionately and served with a loyal service, had passed 
before him into the life to come. 

The other Soul had lived for a time a sinful life. -He had 
made many mistakes, committed many wrongs; but he had 
bitterly repented of them. Such as he could he had rectified ; 
but some wrongs he could not undo. One whom he had 
deeply wronged had died before he could show unto him 
sign of repentance. 

The first Soul eagerly asked of Him who sat upon the 
Throne, “Is she here, the one I love?”? and He who sat on 
the Throne answered, “No, she is not here: she has gone 
further on.” “ Then I will go on,” the Soul fiercely said, “I 
will seek her till I find.” “That is not possible,” was the 
calm reply: ‘you are not yet fitted to go further.” “Do I 
not love sufficiently?” cried the Soul. “Has not my heart 
hungered for her these many years? and have I not lived 
purely and truly, so I could rejoin her here? I have been 
taught that love is the noblest quality of life; and what can 
be greater than my love? Surely, my love will carry me 
where she is.” 

But He who sat upon the Throne shook his head gently. 
“ Not yet,” he said: “your love is great, but there is some- 
thing better than that. -Your life has been pure, but there is 
something better than that. You have much to learn before 
you can go up higher.” 

When the other Soul heard this, he was much troubled. 

He, too, sought to find one; and, if this righteous Soul 
could not go to all the spheres, what hope had he, a sinful 
man? But He who sat upon the Throne beckoned him 
nearer, and asked, “ What would’st thou?” “Iam a sinful 
man, O Lord,” he said: “J may not ask anything for myself, 
but I seek to find one.” “ Whom seekest thou?” The Soul 
gave the name. “He is not here: he passed through here 
long ago. He is now far advanced,” 
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At this news the Soul fell down in pain. “And have you, 
too, loved him deeply?” said He who sat on the Throne, in 
tender voice. “No, but I have done him a great wrong,” 
was the reply; “and I would show him my repentance, and 
seek to do reparation, if possible. After that I would seek 
those whom I love.” 

A great smile lighted the face of Him who sat upon the 
Throne. “Open the gates,” he cried to him who kept them: 
‘another soul is ready to enter the abodes of the blessed.” 

“Why is this?” cried the other Soul, passionately. 

And He who sat upon the Throne said: “Go thou, and 
learn what this meaneth: ‘I have purified thee in the fire. 
I have taught thee meekness, and thou hast humbled thy- 
self. The last shall be first, and the first last. Verily, there 
is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than 
Over ninety-and-nine just persons that need no repentance.’ ” 


Victors. 


Who wert thou, Lord, who wouldst not tell thy name 
To Jacob, wrestling with thee all alone, 
And wast in haste at daybreak to be gone? 
O thou strong Wrestler, wast thou then the same 
As he who called to Moses from the flame 
Of that strange bush which unconsumed burned on 
In sacred Horeb? Ere the town was won, 
Wast thou that Captain who to Joshua came, 
Watching by Jericho’s beleaguered wall ? 
Who wast thou, Lord, whom only watching eyes 
Might see, whom bold men, striving hard, withal, 
And not prevailing, rose up from their fall 
Invincible? Lord, meet us in such wise! 
So vanquish us that we shall vanquish all ! 
— The Argosy. 


The Story of a Unitarian Missionary in Southern 
Illinois. 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


I have been asked to give a story of my missionary work in 


Southern Illinois. 


I have been told, by those who have a chance to know, 
that the mission has a unique origin, and is unique in its 
method of work. There is certainly nothing in character 


approaching it in the Unitarian denomination, so far as I 
know. 


“ How did you come to be a Unitarian, and why are you 
one?” I am often asked. As often I have to reply, “I sup- 


pose I was born that way.” Though my ancestors were 
Calvinists for several generations back, yet I cannot remem- 
ber the time when I was not Unitarian in thought,— that is, 
Unitarian in what to me to-day is the broadest, best sense of 
the word; and I would emphasize the wmzte, and care less for 
the arian or ism. But I did not know there was such a de- 
nomination in existence,— never read of it even that I can 
remember, until I became acquainted and in love with a little 
woman who was born and brought up near Boston, and who 
was a great admirer of Theodore Parker, James Freeman 
Clarke, and Col. T. W. Higginson. I read and was thrilled 
by Parker’s sermons on “ The Permanent and Transient in 
Christianity ” and “The False and True Revival of Re 
ligion.” I had never heard a Unitarian preach. I made an 
effort to hear Parker at Music Hall the last Sunday he 
preached, before he went to Italy to die. I was then making 
my home sixteen miles from Boston, and had not money 
enough to pay car-fare to the city and return. So I resolved 
to walk, and started early that Sunday morning; but, when I 
had gone about half-way, I grew faint and turned back,— to 
regret the rest of my life that I did not start the day before, 
in order to improve the only opportunity to see and hear the 
man whose printed words had revived in me new life and 
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mS bine Pee in me wilderness for a time as re- 
BOs | as living, or, rather, starving, spiritually 
on “ I don’t believe ” instead of growing in grace on “TI ao 
believe.” It may be Dr. Channing would have helped me 
as much as Parker; but I had no chance to read him.— in: 
fact, I had scarcely heard of him. 
I cannot remember the time I did not yearn for the Chris- 
tian life. 

I wanted to preach, too, and was offered ordination b 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Campbellites. But, of c 1 

) ) . . ourse, I 
should be expected to assent to creeds and tests I could not 
honestly accept. I worshipped and taught with the Metho- 
dists for several years — years before I learned there was a 
Unitarian church. I got the Methodist pastor to baptize me; 
but I did not come into full membership, because I could not 
assent to the Articles of Faith. I appointed meetings, and 
preached of temperance, righteousness, and the judgment to 
come because of the evil of strong drink and African slavery. 
I was the first to declare publicly in that region for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. I was a sort of Quaker, and pleaded for 
peace till the pro-slavery rebellion ; and I then took for a text, 
“He that hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy 
one.” JI enlisted in the first company that started to the war 
from that county, but the examining surgeon shook his head 
when he looked at me. 

I returned home to live with my wife and two little ones, 
eight miles from Shelbyville, in a small house on the prairie, 
surrounded by neighbors that hurrahed for Jeff Davis, and 
drilled in front of my house to resist the draft. I was ap- 
pointed to take the first enrolment for the draft in that part. 
Men grasped their guns, and said, “If you don’t stop, you 
will be shot.” I replied: ‘Shoot me down, if you will; but 
this work must be done. ‘There are thousands of others to 
take my place.” But I was notified to leave the country by 
Knights of the Golden Circle committees, and a dozen shots 
were fired into the open door of my house at night to empha- 
size the fact that I had better go. I tried to go to the front as 
chaplain, since I could not go as soldier. But they said only 
ordained preachers could be appointed chaplains. 

Then it was my wife suggested that Col. Higginson would 
tell me of a people who would ordain me. I wrote him 
about it. He referred me to Robert Collyer, who was then 
minister at large in Chicago; and I was soon ordained at 
Detroit, Mich. Dr. G. W. Hosmer, Rev. Messrs. William 
H. Savary, Moncure D. Conway, T. J. Mumford, afterward 
editor of the Christian Register, and Charles G. Ames took 
part in the ceremony. Then I went back, preached in groves 
and school-houses (I was not allowed in churches in those 
days) till, worn in body and sick at heart, I went to see 
Brother Collyer. He looked at me, and said: “ My dear fel- 
low, you are so thin I doubt if you can stand it to go through 
four years at Meadville. But you shall have a chance.” He 
was as good and better than his word, and has always been 
so to me. Soon after graduating at Meadville, I returned 
home, and have labored near there ever since. 

My first mission work after graduating began near the old 
family homestead, in the old Hardshell Baptist meeting-house 
where my mother had taken me when I was a babe, and held 
me in her lap during the very long services. It was in the 
midst of a district that -had always been destitute of any 
other church privileges. For a distance of many miles 
around there were no other churches excepting in Shelby- 
ville, five miles away. It was among the richest prairie and 
timber land in the State, but mostly flat and swampy; and 
the roads were so deep in black, mucky mud for part of the 
year as to be impassable for wagons or any other vehicles. 

The Hardshell Baptists were the first people who held re- 
ligious services in that region both before and after the Ind- 
ians left. Their theology was Calvinism gone to seed. 
They taught that God had decreed from the foundation of 
the world a fixed number that were to be saved and a fixed 
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number who were to be cast into hell forever, without any 
regard to good or bad works. Man had no will of his own. 
He was fated to do just as he did do. Hence to make any 
effort to improve or reform or train children in the way ee 
should go was folly, if not blasphemy. Their young mincs 
must not be biassed toward religion. The only thing to do 
was to sit still or drift, and let God do it all. 

It was naturally decreed that a church such as I have de- 
scribed should die. ‘The factions ground together like the 
upper and nether millstones, having no grist until they ground 
themselves to pieces. : 

By an unexpected turn Log Church came into’ hands 
favorable to my mission, though the remnant of Baptists 
were still allowed to preach. 

One Sunday morning,— or rather afternoon,— after two of 
the preachers had preached an hour and a half or two hours 
each, and had denounced Sunday-schools, new-fangled col- 
lege preachers (meaning me, largely), I arose, and announced 
a meeting the next Sunday for the organization of a Sunday- 
school. The novel announcement created a sensation; and 
there was a crowd on hand, mostly children of Irish laborers 
working on the railroad (now “Big Four”) that was then 
being built. We had a big Sunday-school. ‘Then my wife 
started a subscription school, and had a houseful, the greater 
number being Irish-Catholic children. I held meetings 
every night for several weeks. The old house was crammed 
and jammed, running over with people. But it could stand 
the pressure. It was built of hewn logs of giant trees, and 
had enough timber in it to make half a dozen houses of its 
size. 

The battle was waged in good earnest for the spread of 
Unitarian or what I believed to be “pure Christianity.” 
We got a library of three or four hundred books by Unita- 
rian authors. It was literally worn out, and we got another 
and another. 

The crowd that gathered at the Sunday-school hour did 
not all come from religious motives. 

Sometimes a few of them came to settle quarrels that had 
begun at a dance or at the races. And so it was not a very 
great novelty to have a fight in the yard or road with knives 
and pistols, too prominent for peace of mind to those trying 
to hold services. 

Once in Sunday-school, while I was expounding the Beati- 
tudes, a rough man, who was fired with drink, rose, and said, 
“That's alla lie.” 

He further said that he had come there to whip the aboli- 

tion preacher, and he was going to do it right away. But he 
did not. A half-dozen strong boys remonstrated with him ; 
and, when he persisted in his determination and rushed for 
the pulpit, it became necessary to deal with him less gently. 
In spite of his struggles, the boys succeeded in taking him 
bodily and placing him on the back of his horse; and, on 
promise of good behavior, he was permitted to go his way. 
We called the scared and scattered women and children to 
the church, and all sang with new fervor a rousing temper- 
ance song. 
As you see, our way was not altogether smooth and lovely 
in those days. My wife and I were living in a little shanty 
then, about ten feet by twelve, that was afterward used as 
a hen-house. We tried to live on what she earned by teach- 
ing and in cultivating a garden. The whole community, ex- 
cepting the Catholics, were “dead set” against paying a 
preacher anything. A foreigner, however, who became a 
regular attendant at my meetings, Came to me one day, and 
said: “I do not see how you live without pay. Come down 
to my house, and I will give you a little sweetening to help 
you along.” 

He gave mie a big jug of sorghum molasses. ‘That was 
my first year’s salary and my first pay as a preacher in that 
mission. The next year the | Same man paid me the first 
money I received as salary from the people, $5 being the 
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second year’s support. Then an old fellow, who hailed from 
Nova Scotia and who was inclined to scoff at religion with 
Ingersoll and other unbelievers, said ee 

“TJ find that since these preaching services have begun 
our chickens are not stolen so much, and life and limb are 
safer. I for one am willing to chip in to help keep the 

ing a-going.” 

Cae es Ks headed a subscription, and went with it to 
Shelbyville, five miles away. Thus my third year’s salary 
was increased to about $50, although my wife made much 
more even then raising chickens and turkeys than I did 
preaching. ; ; 

Little flocks gathered for me to preach to in different 
localities, mostly among farmers and poor people. Two 
meeting-houses were built by these people (many working 
with their own hands), a few years apart; and Robert 
Collyer was present to dedicate each. Most of the people 
were those who would never have belonged to any but a 
Unitarian church, nor even called themselves Christians. 
Fully three-fourths, if not nine-tenths, of those who have come 
into church membership with me in that mission were disgusted 
with what was called “ religion,’ and would have been Ish- 
maelites in religion, Ingersollites, or worse, if tt had not been 
Jor the Unitarian gospel. They know little of Spencer and 
Darwinism or the Higher Criticism; but they have a great 
deal of common sense and intelligence, and can appreciate a 
sermon by Robert Collyer, Brooke Herford, Dr. Savage, or 
any one else who talks reasonably and uses plain Anglo- 
Saxon. All that is necessary to make the people hear Uni- 
tarian Christianity gladly is to have it translated out of the 
dialect of scholasticism and fine-spun rhetoric into the lan- 
guage of common folks. 

After many years in the rural districts, I thought I would 
try the city. So I made an appointment for a meeting in the 
court-house at Shelbyville. To say I was disappointed is 
putting it very mildly. One man looked in at the door, and 
said ‘perhaps he’d come around after a while”; and he went 
away. ‘That fellow lived in the district where I had been 
holding meetings, and had come to Shelbyville on Saturday, 
and got so drunk he couldn’t get home that night, and so was 
on hand, to a small extent, that Sunday morning. He keeps 
sober now. I walked home sad that day. The second Sun- 
day a few from the country went in with me. Then an old 
singing teacher, a Presbyterian deacon who had got ac- 
quainted with me in the country work, came over from 
Marshall, Ill., to be a sort of Sankey for me. The crowd 
increased, and we held meetings every night for eight weeks. 

The result of this “protracted” effort was a church of 
seventy-five members of the unchurched and mostly poor 
people of Shelbyville, with some of the county officers. 
Many had been hard drinkers. One had been a saloon- 
keeper for forty years, and he was my faithful friend and 
helper till his death. 

A church costing $6,000 was built and paid for within a 
year, dedicated by James Freeman Clarke, Dr. W. G. 
Eliot, F, L. Hosmer, and the Jewish rabbi, Sonnenschein, 
of St. Louis. 

The Temperance Crusade had begun with meetings in 
the court-house, and then the meetings were moved to our 
new church, and then to the largest audience-room in town : 
and for forty-two nights in succession we held crowded meet. 
ings, until nearly every man and woman of Shelbyville and 
vicinity was wearing a blue ribbon. 

At the close of those meetings I was prostrate for six 
weeks. I lay at death’s door, the doctor and friends 
thought. 

There never was very much of me; and after that I was 
told by my physician that I must give up the work of 4 per- 
ipatetic minister, and try to confine my labor in channels 


where so much going to and fro and continuous strain would 
not be necessary, 
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Then I saw that many who had joined my church and 
donned the blue ribbon found the open saloons too much of 
a temptation for them. I discovered more clearly that, while 
I was spending days and nights in pulling men out of the 
river of intemperance, others up stream — and some of them 
very respectable — were putting snares and stumbling-blocks 
in their way, so that they were caught, and stumbled again 
into the horrible flood. These words of Cardinal Manning 
came to me like a special message from heaven :— 

“It is mere mockery to ask us to put down drunkenness 
by moral and religious means, when the legislature facilitates 
the multiplication of incitements to intemperance on every 
side. You might as well call upon me as the captain of a 
sinking ship, and say, ‘ Why don’t you pump the water out?’ 
when you are scuttling the ship in every direction.” 

Then I began my political warfare against the evil. I 
began striking at what I conceived to be the root of the 
deadly upas tree,— the legalized saloon. I took up the work 
through the little parish paper I had started. 

But I was in a cross-fire, on the one hand because of my 
aggressive temperance work, and on the other because of my 
Unitarianism. Several of the ablest friends of the paper at 
home and abroad had died. My salary still fell short for 
reasons easily inferred, so that I felt for the time that I must 
either give up the paper or give up my home and the mis- 
sion entirely ; and I would rather have died than to do the 
latter then. 

We have built in this mission four church edifices in 
Shelby County, the largest being a substantial brick structure, 
costing $5,000, and three of wood, costing $800, $1,500, and 


$1,200 each, and one in a city near, costing $10,000, be-. 


sides a tabernacle for our summer meetings, seating twelve 
hundred. 

As nearly as I can estimate, one thousand persons have 
been received into church membership under my ministry 
in this vicinity, two hundred children christened, nearly one 
thousand funerals attended, and about four hundred mar- 
riage ceremonies performed. 

There has come up from my congregations eight persons 
who are now ordained ministers of the gospel. Three of 
these are graduates of Meadville, and are now pastors of 
Unitarian congregations; and one is a woman of national 
reputation for her philanthropic and gospel temperance 
labors. At least six ministers in other denominations — 
some of whom are quite prominent for their ability — re- 
ceived their quickening for the ministry from our meetings, 
and would have been Unitarians to-day but for reasons I 
will not mention. 

In passing to the more recent developments of my work, 
there are a few things which may seem trifling in themselves 
which I shall mention as showing the progress of ideas in 
that section since the mission began, and in which it has led. 

The first time I ever saw flowers in a church in Illinois 
was in the little school-house where we first held Unitarian 
services before we had any house of worship. 

The first Easter service I ever knew observed by any 
other church than Catholics in that region was by the little 
assembly of Unitarians. ‘The first Christmas tree that I ever 
saw in Illinois was in the Unitarian Sunday-school. The 
first Thanksgiving service held in response to the President’s 
proclamation, outside of cities, was held in our Oak Grove 
Chapel. We held services of mercy and distributed Our 
Dumb Animals for years before others recognized that re- 
ligion had enough bearing on kindfess to animals to call 
for a special service. The first time I ever knew of “ Nearer, 
my God, to thee,” being sung in all that country was when 
it was sung in the old Log Church by my brother, who had 
been at Antioch College, and had brought it home with him. 
The first memorial service held in the county for a Union 
soldier was held by the Unitarian missionary. ‘The first 
funeral service at a burial I’ever saw in Illinois was con- 
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ducted by myself. I have held services at the burial of my 
mother and father, grandmother and grandfather. 

_ 1 remember, when funeral sermons were preached some 
time after the burial, it was customary to sing,— 


“Hark ! from the tomb a doleful sound.” 


But I have not heard that hymn for twenty-five years. In- 
stead, they sing the hymns and songs of brighter hope, such 
as ‘“ Nearer, my God, to thee,” and “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought,” and “ Sweet By and By.” Now flowers provoke 
sweet thoughts in all the churches; and most of them have a 
special “ Flower Service,” and vie with each other in celebrat- 
ing \Easter and Christmas. And we have union thanksgiv- 
ing services, where Catholics, Unitarians, and Orthodox 
join. 

My work, as you see, has been very much like social settle- 
ment work, with a religious emphasis. My ideal has been to 
do for that region what Hull House is doing, in perhaps 
a larger way, for Chicago,— make better citizens, sweeter 
homes, and purer lives. The people whom I have worked 
among have mostly been poor tenants, with families of six to 
a dozen children. Our Sunday-schools are always larger 
than the churches, and are practically mission schools. 
Members of my congregations are scattered over the country, 
from the Dakotas to New Orleans and California. The dis- 
trict in which my work has been done was, until recently, 
held largely by land-holders, so that the people were com- 
pelled to be tenants. This accounts, in a measure, for the 
transient character of the population and of my congrega- 
tions. 

I cannot now do so much of what is ordinarily called the 
routine of parish work as formerly. ‘Therefore, of late years, 
a great part of my energy and strength have been turned 
into two channels,— (1) my Post-office Mission work through 
Our Best Words and otherwise, and (2) the Lithia Springs 
Assemblies. 


Spiritual Life. 


Where a creature or a man forsaketh and cometh out of 
himself and his own things, there God entereth in with his 
own; that is with himself.— Zheologia Germanica. 


Pad 

Seek those habits which give thee strength, which de- 
velop thy vital activity. Avoid as poisons those which 
leave behind debility and emptiness.—/euchters/eben. 

& 

Always Love sees truest! Indeed, Love only knows. How 
should Indifference or, still less, Dislike, gauge character? I 
firmly accept all that loving hearts tell me about those they 
love. I may not see the person as they do, but that’s because 
my eyes lack the anointing; and they are right— George S. 
Merriam. 

& 

We cannot put forth one effort of mind, heart, or con- 
science toward truth, right, or good, but his inflowing Spirit 
works through us, inspiring and conspiring. We cannot 
descend into any hell of passion or disobedience, but that he 
is there in his retribution, to warn us back to life. For in 
help or in retribution, while we work out our own salvation 
by our own way, it is always God who is working in us.— 
Samuel Longfellow. 

a 

I believe that some of the best missionary work that is 
done to-day is done by invalids who never leave their bed- 
rooms, or by old people, or by those who are very poor and 
have little of material means to give to the work of the king- 
dom; but they give to their Lord what is most precious in 
his sight,— a true yearning heart, a constant remembrance, a 
constant, faithful prayer.—/ev. /. 7. Taylor, 
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I saw a sword flash suddenly afar, 

And curve and flash in silence o’er the throng, 

As if the hand that wielded it were strong, 
Like theirs who in King Arthur’s circle are, 
For all things noble to make glorious war. 

And then it fell, and failed me. But erelong 

It flashed again; and, lo! that sword of song 
Was beautiful in the shadows as a star. 
Perhaps, I said, a Galahad at last. 

For near this man, however dim and fleet, 
Some vision of the Holy Cup has passed. 

And marked him born to do a worthy feat,— 
Worthy, it may be, in the glory vast 

Of England’s song, the empty Perilous Seat. 

—Samuel V. Cole, in the Literary World. 


A Browning Pilgrimage. 


BY EVA CHANNING. 


As we alighted from our gondola at the 
marble steps of the lofty Palazzo Rezzonico, 
in a bend of the Grand Canal, we had no 
idea of finding so much that is connected 
with the great poet who breathed his last 
within its doors. It was, rather, the impulse 
to tread where he had trod, and to feel our- 
selves under the roof that had once been his, 
that made us ring for entrance at the great 
portal. 

Passing through the court-yard, which was 
adored with a large bronze figure of Dryope, 
by Browning’s son, we went up a lofty stair- 
case, and, after crossing an immense frescoed 
ball-room, found ourselves in what seemed 
a veritable shrine. At one side, in an alcove 
of white and gold, the inscription of the 
Casa Guidi in Florence was copied. This 
room contained Story’s beautiful bust of 
Mrs. Browning, beside a poor one of the 
poet and a lovely little bust of the son as 
a boy. There was also the fine crayon por- 
trait of Mrs. Browning, with which we are 
all familiar, and a quaint pastel of the little 
Elizabeth Barrett when a child, with short, 
cropped hair. There was a fine etching of 
Browning’s tomb in Westminster, and a pho- 
tograph of Mrs. Browning’s tomb in Florence 
and of her early home in Hertfordshire, with 
a copy of her letter describing the latter. 
Upon tables lay Ticknor’s beautiful edition 
of The Portuguese Sonnets and a superbly 
bound copy of Zhe Graphic Arts, which 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton dedicated to Brown- 
ing. But the most touching things in this 
sanctuary were the two writing-desks of Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning. It seemed almost an ir- 
reverent intrusion when the custodian un- 
locked that of the poet, and disclosed on top 
a faded photograph of Mrs. 
grave. 

In the adjoining room were an interesting 
portrait of the poet’s mother and a fine pho- 
tograph from Watts’s portrait of Browning. 
Very interesting, also, was a photograph, 
of father and son together. 

The next room contained two admirable 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, painted 
by an Italian artist, while they were living 
in Florence. In the apartment beyond were 
a large portrait of the poet, painted by his 
son, and the photograph of a lovely, some- 
what ideal portrait of Elizabeth Barrett, 
made shortly before her marriage. It is 
placed so that, with pen in hand and paper 
upon her knee, she gazes up toward his por- 
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trait, as if writing Zhe Portuguese Sonnets. 
Another picture of her—a photograph from 
the large crayon portrait—was exquisitely 
framed in white vellum. There were’ also 
three cabinet photographs framed side by 
side, Browning in the middle, with his son 
on one side and his sister (now living at 
Asolo, at the advanced age of eighty-five) on 
the other. But what fascinated us most in 
this room was a sepia drawing of the poet 
Tennyson, with mustache and no _ beard, 
reading a small book, and over the top the 
words, ‘‘I hate the dreadful hollow behind 
the little wood.’’ On the back, in Brown- 
ing’s own writing, is the following explana- 
tion: ‘Tennyson read his poem of ‘Maud’ 
to E. B. B., R. B., . . . and Rossetti on the 
evening of Thursday, Sept. 27, 1855, at 13 
Dorset Street, Manchester Square. Rossetti 
made this sketch of Tennyson, as he sat read- 
ing to E. B. B., who occupied the other end 
of the sofa. R. B., March 6, 1874, 19 War- 
wick Crescent. ’’ 

On the mantel-piece are two exquisite baby 
heads of the son in pencil, by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, dated Oct. 1, 1854, and also a fine 
sketch by the same artist, with a dedication 
to Browning on the back. 

A long apartment beyond contained a bust 
of the father by the son, and other pieces of 
sculpture and paintings by the latter; also 
a raised chart, showing the position of Asolo. 
This whole suite of rooms seemed to be a 
sort of museum of souvenirs of the great man 
who, although he went there only forty days 
before his death, will always invest it with 
the glory of his name. 

We passed out rapidly through some apart- 
ments filled with fine, old tapestries, which 
we were in no mood to examine, and were 
soon in our gondola again. We floated a 
moment at the mouth of the side canal, to 
read, in parting, the following inscription on 
the side wall of the palace, beneath that cor- 
ner room in which the poet breathed his 
last :— 


A 
Roberto Browning 
morto in questo palazzo 
il 12 Dicembre 1889 
Venezia pose. 
‘*Open my heart, and you will see 
Graved inside of it ‘Italy’!’’ 


Letters from Lewis Carroll, 


Ten years ago some enterprising girls in 
the Boston Latin School started a clever little 
school paper, which still exists. The first 
editors were Miss Abby Farwell Brown and 
Miss Mabel Hay Barrows. It was suggested 
that the new paper should be called the JSab- 
berwock ; and, as a matter of form,—or, per- 
haps, to get an autograph,—Mr. Lewis Car- 
roll was begged to give his permission for 
that use of his word. He replied :— 


_Mr. Lewis Carroll has much pleasure in 
giving to the editresses of the proposed maga- 
zine permission to use the title they wish 
for. He ‘finds that the Anglo-Saxon word 

wocer, ’’ or ‘‘wocor,’’ signifies “offspring, ’’ 
One trite 2 Taking ‘‘jabber’’ in its ordi- 
nary acceptation of ‘‘excited and voluble dis- 
cussion, ’’ this would give the meaning of 

the result of much excited discussion. ’? 
Whether this phrase will have any applica- 
tion to the projected periodical, it will be 
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for the future history of American literature 
to determine. Mr. Carroll wishes all success 


to the forthcoming magazine. . 
29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, 
Feb. 6, 1888. 


In one of the early issues an anecdote 
taken from the diary of George Washington 
was printed, as showing the sort of thing that 
was considered witty in his day. It was 
copied from the book in the archives at 
Washington by a clergyman, who gave it to 
the young editors. 

In due course- of time the /abberwock 
printed an editorial entitled ‘‘A Friend 
Worth Having,’’ in which it said :— 

‘“‘The friend who has helped us most on 
the road to success is Mr. Lewis Carroll, the 
author of ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ Our 
readers will remember his kind letter grant- 
ing us permission to use the name ‘ Jabber- 
wock,’ and also giving the meaning of that 
word. Since then we have received another 
letter from him, in which he expresses both 
surprise and regref. at an anecdote which we 
published in an early number of our little 
paper. We would assure Mr. Carroll, as 
well as our other friends, that we had no 
intention of making light of a serious mat- 
ter, but merely quoted the anecdote to show 
what sort of a book Washington’s diary was. 

‘But now a third letter from our kind 
friend has come, enclosing, to our delight, 
a poem, ‘A Lesson in Latin,’—the pleasant- 
est Latin lesson we have had this year.’’ 

The first two letters from Mr. Carroll were 
in a beautiful literary hand, whereas the 
third is written with a typewriter. It is to 
this fact that he refers in his letter, which 
is as follows :— 


‘‘ Dear young Friends,— After the Black 
Draught of serious remonstrance which I vent- 
ured to send to you the other day, surely a 
Lump of Sugar will not be unacceptable? 
The enclosed I wrote this afternoon on pur- 
pose for you. I hope you will grant it ad- 
mission to the columns of the /adderwock, 
and not scorn it as a mere play upon words. 

‘*This mode of writing is, of course, an 
American invention. We never invent new 
machinery here. We do but use, to the best 
of our ability, the machines you send us. 
For the one I am now using, I beg you to 
accept my best thanks; and to believe me 

‘*Vour sincere friend, 
‘*LEWIS CARROLL. ’? 


A LESSON IN ‘LATIN. 


Our Latin books, in motley row, 

Invite us to the task, — 

Gay Horace, stately Cicero. 

Yet there’s one verb, when once we know, 

No higher skill we ask, — 

This ranks all other lore above: 

We’ve learned ‘‘amare’’ means ‘‘to love!’? 

So, hour by hour, from flower to flower, 

We sip the sweets of life, 

Till, ah! too soon the clouds arise ; 

And knitted brows and angry eyes 

Proclaim the dawn of strife. 

With half a smile and half a sigh, 

‘‘Amare! Bitter one!’’ we cry. 

Last night we owned, with looks forlorn, 

‘*Too well the scholar knows 

There is no rose without a thorm.’? 

But peace is made! We sing, this morn, 
No thorn without a rose!’ } 

Our Latin lesson is complete: 

We've learned that love is ‘‘bitter-sweet!?? 


Peace having been made, all went merry as 
a marriage bell for a year or so; and the 
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Jabberwock found its way to London month 
by month, and was read by Lewis Carroll, as 
the sequel shows. Friends of the young edi- 
tors used occasionally to contribute to its 
columns for their encouragement; and, among 
others, a well-known, highly respected, and 
well-beloved Unitarian minister gave them 
the following verses :— 


‘SOME NONSENSE. 
“BY CHARLES G, AMES. 
‘‘A very small dog in Detroit, 
Discovering a bone, said, ‘I’ll gnaw it!’ 
But a larger dog caught him, 
And very soon taught him 
Not to speak of a bone when he saw it. 


“There was an old deacon of Lynn, 
Who confessed he was given to sin. 
When they said, ‘Yes, you are!’ 
Oh, how he did swear! 
That angry old deacon of Lynn. 
““There was a young man cried, ‘Fire!’ 
Being known through the town as a liar, 
That unfortunate youth, 
Who, for once, spoke the truth, 
Lost his life and his clothes in that fire.’’ 


The title to these verses was not presum- 
ing. The verses themselves seem inoffensive 
enough; but, alas! they struck Mr. Lewis 
Carroll in another light. As soon as the 
issue containing them reached this writer of 
the most fascinating nonsense man ever sent 
forth to bewitch the old and the young, he 
sat down, and with a quill of wrath stopped 
the Jabberwock once for all, saying that he 
never wanted to see a copy again, and that 
he was deeply disappointed that the young 
editresses could allow anything in their col- 
umns which made light of so solemn a sub- 
ject as the confession of sin!—Soston Trans- 
cript. 


Literature. 


The Ideal Life.* 


The memorial sketches in this volume are 
both interesting and valuable; and the hith- 
erto unpublished addresses, if they add noth- 
ing to Prof. Drummond’s reputation, will do 
something to extend his influence,—a more 
important matter: His character, as por- 
trayed by Messrs. Nicoll and Watson, was 
not a simple one; and we must wait for the 
biography that is promised, in the hope of 
a better understanding of some things which 
are now doubtful or obscure. His first ad- 
miration was Ruskin. Channing and Robert- 
son next attracted him,—probably, Channing 
through Robertson. But these attractions 
neither meant that he was one of the Moder- 
ates of the Free Church, nor that he was in 
love with the bigotry of that Church and its 
intellectual conservatism. Somehow he united 
the intellectual tendencies of such men as 
Profs. Davidson and Robertson Smith with 
the spiritual temper of the most evangelical 
Free Churchmen; and thus we have the para- 
dox of a disciple of Robertson and Channing 
and Emerson joining himself to Moody, the 
evangelist, and becoming one of the most 
effective of his colaborers. This is the 
more remarkable because even such kindly 


*Tue Iprat Lire. Addfesses hitherto unpublished. 
By Henry Drummond. With Memorial Sketches by Ian 
Maclaren and W. Robertson Nicoll. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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eulogists of Prof. Drummond as Messrs. 
Nicoll and Watson are obliged to confess 
that his sense of sin was defective, and his 
doctrine of the atonement without Mogdy’s 
sanguinary hue. 

A good account is given of WVatural Law 
m the Spiritual World, Prof. Drummond’s 
increasing indifference to which is now com- 
monly known, and is here frankly confessed. 
In his Edinburgh addresses to students, we 
are told, ‘‘he entirely omitted that theology 
of the cross which had been the substance 
hitherto of evangelistic addresses.’’ To save 
men’s present lives from miserable waste was 
the efficient cause of his ministry. He was 
not connected with any church, and seldom 
attended public worship. The Ascent of 
Man did not carry people away with such a 
flood as Zhe Natural Law. The reason is 
plain. The earlier book brought science to 
the rescue of the old theology. Now science 
that can be utilized after this fashion is, of 
all things, the most delightful to the ortho- 
dox mind. It is only when science is anti- 
orthodox that it becomes an object of male- 


diction. Zhe Ascent of Man was too radical 
for the orthodox, and too orthodox for the 
scientific. Nevertheless, its plea for the al- 


truism of nature is one that seems likely to 
be justified in the highest courts. 

Ian Maclaren’s sketch is more personal 
than Mr. Nicoll’s. It gives us many little 
things about him that reveal the man. He 
writes his friend from Central Africa that, at 
the moment, he has ‘‘nothing on but a hel- 
met and three mosquitoes.’’ His Glasgow 
“‘chair’’ was given him to beat back evolu- 
tion with, and bridge over the widening gulf 
between Orthodoxy and science. He used it 
for quite other purposes. Dr. Watson thinks 
his greatest achievement was in cleansing the 
student life at Edinburgh University. In 
his own student days the prayer-meeting mus- 
tered only a dozen men, ‘‘one of whom was 
a canting rascal.’’ Drummond’s lectures 
mustered six hundred, most of them med- 
ical students. The rulers and the Pharisees 


were sure that there was something wrong. 


about him, and gave him the cold shoulder 
generally. The addresses given in this vol- 
ume do not make it clear why they should 
have done so. There is one on ‘*The Three 
Facts of Sin,’’ which, it is true, emphasizes 
the destruction of life as the main fact; but 
its guilt and stain are also recognized. But, 
‘¢the worse the sinner, the better the saint, ’’ 
was no part of Prof. Drummond’s creed. To 
save men from /évizg in sin, and not merely 
from dying in sin, was the main purpose of 
his apostolate. All of the addresses are well 
worth reading and considering. We should 
like to know when they were written. Some 
of them could be translated into a less tradi- 
tional form with distinct advantage to their 
spiritual significance. 


GonpboLa Days. With illustrations by the 
author. By F. Hopkinson Smith. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—It is not often that one hits upon so 
charming a volume of descriptive writing as 
this. Mr. Smith writes coz amore; and he 
brings to his task, in large measure, the 
artist sense, which nowhere else is so neces- 
sary, and nowhere else has such scope, as in 
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Venice. There scarcely was need of the 
half-apologetic preface: the book justifies 
itself. Despite a certain lurking note of 
amour propre, and even almost of bumptious- 
ness, which seems to be idiosyncratic, and 
which in a less attractive writer might rouse 
our resistance, the author has us at once at 
his command; and, in a trice, we are amid 
the glamour of Venetian scenes and life. We 
float with him in his gondola about the 
canals and lagoons. We hear with him the 
snatches of song that thrill across the water. 
Entranced, we watch with him the changing 
lights and colors of sunrise and sunset or the 
soft splendors of moon and stars by night, 
reduplicating themselves in the still mirror of 
the Giudecca. Or, with a more mundane - 
mind, we lounge with him in the ‘‘caffés, ’’ 
and sip coffee and cognac amid the gossips of 
the Piazza. Of the fourteen chapters com- 
prising the book, it is difficult to select any 
one, and say that it is the best. ‘‘A Gon- 
dola Race’’ is certainly the most exciting, 
and ‘‘In an Old Garden’’ is as certainly the 
most romantic; but no one of the fourteen is 
without its peculiar and effective charm. If 
one were disposed to be captious, he might 
think the writer’s account of his arrival in 
Venice a trifle sentimental, and that he un- 
duly idealizes his own particular gondolier. 
He might ask why Mr. Smith speaks of a 
calle in Venice, since that term is Spanish 
rather than Italian, and, in the Italian, is 
confined to poetical usage; what he means 
by caffés having ‘‘riparian rights’? in the 
Piazza; why he says, ‘‘Other gondolas are 
debarking,’’ when not the gondolas, but the 
occupants of them, dedark; why he leaves out 
a really important (rhetorically) word in line 
2 from the bottom of page 90, where evi- 
dently not the compositor is at fault; and why 


HowYoung People 
Can Earn Money 


A bright schoolgirl in 
Middletown, Conn., writes: 


“You say that you think 
I am the youngest person 
on your entire list of agents. 
This makes me prouder than 
ever of my success. I do 
not know of any other little 
irl who has earned thirty- 
ive dollars in so short a 
time and in such a pleasant 
way as I have, and I am 


quite sure that none of 
your older agents are more 
pleased with their success.” 


What this schoolgirl did 


others can do. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal will willingly 
co-operate with others who 
want to accomplish the same 
result. A very liberal com- 
mission will be paid upon 
each subscription and re- 
newal secured, besides of- 
fering each an opportunity 
to share in $11,500, to be 
awarded on April 15. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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he gives the Hotel Britannia so valuable a 
bit of free advertising, when there are two or 
three other hotels in Venice which are quite 
as good. But all these are the smallest 
specks on a brilliant and beautiful piece of 
work. One of the best things he gives us is 
the portrait of the old French professor, with 
his one crumpled glove, his well-brushed, 
threadbare coat, fastened with a single button 
at the waist, his waxed mustachios, his 
charming, old-style manners, and his never- 
aging heart. There are many bits of char- 
acter-sketching, such as Luigi and Espero 
and Giorgio and Vittorio, which amuse or 
attract us; but the professor we have quite 
learned to love. The author’s illustrations 
are exceptionally good,—dainty, thoroughly 
artistic, and full of poetic suggestion. The 
publishers have done their part for this book, 
as well as the author. 


THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN SEA 
POWER, PRESENT AND Furure. By Capt. 
Awe Mahan, DO. Gs, LL.D, U.SiN.— 
Capt. Mahan’s masterly works on the influ- 
ence of the sea power in history, as illus- 
trated by England and France, and especially 
in the life of Nelson, have thrown new light 
upon the history of Great Britain, and af- 
fected even the policy of the. imperial gov- 
ernment. Many historic events which have 
hitherto been isolated have been brought to- 
gether and presented in their true relations. 
As a result of this interpretation of history, 
Great Britain is now doing, with set purpose 
and intelligent design, that which Capt. 
Mahan shows to have been done without a 
full knowledge of consequences. The service 
which Capt. Mahan has rendered to the Eng- 
lish government and people he would now 
extend to the United States. That which 
England has done he would have us do. He 
points out our dangers. He shows the weak 
places in our defences. He proves the ne- 
cessity of our becoming a sea power, if we 
would play a part among the great nations in 
shaping the destiny of the whole world. But 
he finds here conditions so different that the 
policy he proposes amounts to a total revolu- 
tion in the thoughts and purposes of the 
American republic. He would have us make 
use of strategic points in the Caribbean Sea 
and the Gulf of Mexico, both for the protec- 
tion of our own coasts and to give us equal 
advantages with foreign powers in dealing 
with the republics on the American continent. 
He points out, also, the military and naval 
value of Hawaii. In short, he would make 
of the United States not only a sea power, 
but a war power of the first class. So long, 
however, as Capt. Mahan finds it impossible 
to bring about the adoption of his ideas by 
the American people, it is not necessary for 
us to argue against them. 


Hisroric New York. Edited by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, Alice Carrington Royce, 
and Ruth Putnam. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—The City History Club of New 
York was inaugurated in 1896; and in a 
single year it increased to the number of 
forty classes, comprising hundreds of pupils. 
For the needs of the classes a series of mono- 
graphs was published last year, appearing 
monthly, funder the general name of Zhe Half 
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Moon Papers, and giving information that 
would otherwise have been found only by 
consulting records and documents in the li- 
braries. These have now been collected in 
book form, and are offered to a wider public. 
The papers present authentic accounts of 
localities of interest, and describe features 
peculiar to the early life of New Amsterdam 
and New York. The manuscript records 
have been the main source of information. 
Two of the editors, Mrs. Goodwin and Ruth 
Putnam, contribute papers. Oswald Garrison 
Villard has written on ‘‘The Early History 
of Wall Street,’’? George Everett Hill and 
George E. Waring, Jr., have collaborated in 
two papers om ‘‘Old Wells and Water- 
courses of the Island Manhattan,’’ and there 
are papers of equal interest by Alice Morse 
Earle, Blanche Wilder Bellamy, John B. 
Pine, and others. The book is fully illus- 
trated with maps and engravings; and there 
is an index of names, places, and streets. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HARRIET BEECHER 
Srowr. By Annie Fields. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.—TZhe Life of Mrs. 
Stowe, by her son Charles, appeared some 
seven or eight years ago,—a large book of 
over five hundred pages, written, of course, 
while she was still living. The present vol- 
ume is based largely on that, especially in 
respect to her early years. But many letters 
and much new material have since become 
available; arid it is evident that a new Life, 
corresponding to the new edition of Mrs. 
Stowe’s books, is needed. Mrs. Fields is an 
admirable editor, whose judgment and good 
taste are always to be depended on. We 
wish there were more about her own relations 
with and impressions of Mrs. Stowe. Speak- 
ing of their first acquaintance and friendship 
in Italy, Mrs. Fields says: ‘‘Great human 
tenderness was one of her chief characteris- 
tics. Although she was a reformer by nature, 


there was no sternness in her composition. _ 


Forgetfulness. of others there was, certainly, 
sometimes, arising from her hopeless absent- 
mindedness and the preoccupation consequent 
upon her work; but her whole 
swayed by her affections. 
sheet anchor which held in the stormiest 
seas. Of her household devotion it is im- 
possible to speak fitly, but there are few nat- 
ures that can be said to have been more de- 
pendent on human love. Her tender ways 
were inexpressibly touching.’’ Mrs. Stowe’s 
own letters are always interesting, and seem 
to take one close to the writer. 


life was 
Her love was a 


MIDDLEWAY. 
Boston : 


By Kate Whiting Patch. 
Copeland & Day.—A few weeks 
ago Book News gave to several writers who 
have published books this season an oppor- 
tunity to explain briefly their purpose in 
writing them. Of MMiddleway Kate Whiting 
Patch said that it was intended ‘‘to picture 
life in our more retired New England vil- 
lages,—not of the New Englanders who talk 
dialect, but those others who have been less 
often portrayed,—the gentle-folk of the little 
towns, the minister, the doctor, the old fami- 
lies.’? She has done just this, with consid- 
erable truth to types that are not uncommon. 
If her work is less striking, less intense, Jess 
artistic than that of others with whom, per- 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 5 

It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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No. 9. THE BREATH oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF TO-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. {1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LinERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. Morarity IN THE ScHoots. By William T. 

: Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosErpH PrirestLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. HAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Rericion. By Francis E, Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No.17. ReFrorms aspouT wuicH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE, By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SEermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No.20. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

No.21. Tue TuHroLoGy oF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No, 22. THE RESTRICTION OF VivIsECTION. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A Workinc THEory in Eruics, By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe Curistran Unrrartan Postrion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. Tur New Brrtu AND THE NEw TypE or Man. 
By Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 26. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H: 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHort aND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity of THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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haps, she might be compared, it is neverthe- 
less genuine and sympathetic, appreciative of 
the romance in unromantic lives. The sto- 
ries bear the test of rereading much better 
than many more ambitious efforts. 


A WorRLD PILGRIMAGE. 
Barrows. Edited by Mary Eleanor Barrows. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.—The 
letters which Dr. Barrows wrote to the Chi- 
cago ecord and to the Jnterior have been 
edited by his daughter, and possess in book 
form an interest more real and personal than 
that which often belongs to a book of travels. 
There is nothing of the guide-book about 
them, and their descriptions of life and art 
in other countries do not aim to be all-inclu- 
sive. Their value comes from the fact that 
they have a stimulating quality, a present- 
day interest, such as is only attainable by 
the immediate recording of impressions made 
by unfamiliar sights, conditions, and experi- 
ences on a cultivated, thoughtful mind, capa- 
ble of appreciating distinctions and drawing 
fair conclusions therefrom, without becoming 
dogmatically insistent on their completeness. 
Dr. Barrows’s trip included many experiences 
not enjoyed by the average traveller. 


By John Henry 


SociAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA. By 
Thomas Nelson Page. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.—This slight but 
graceful sketch of Southern family life was 
well worth reprinting by itself in this form, 
and the charming illustrations by the Misses 
Cowles are nearly all distinct additions to 
the text. Mr. Page confesses that his picture 
of the old home may be idealized by the haze 
of time; and probably he would not expect 
all of us to agree that the Virginia girls 
were the loveliest in the world, and that this 
was ‘‘the purest, sweetest life ever lived.’’ 
But, at least, his book is a notable picture 
of a social structure now forever passed 
away, and of a life which deserves represen- 
tation from its best side with all that can be 
said in praise of it. 


Miscellaneous. 


Thomas Tapper is the author of TZhe 
Child’s Music World, published by the Hatch 
Music Company of Philadelphia. It is a 
collection of facts about music, and an at- 
tempt to trace the development of musical 
expression; but it is disconnected and frag- 
mentary, and its chief value will probably lie 
in the suggestiveness it may have for teachers. 


Anna Olcott Commelin is the author of 
a story entitled ot zz /t, published by the 
Fowler & Wells Company of New York, in 
which she endeavors to show something of 
the suffering which may be inflicted on the 
innocent, refined, and delicate by men and 
women who monopolize the wealth and goods 
of the world. The book shows a sympathetic 
and earnest spirit, but cannot be commended 
for its literary quality or its grasp of social 
conditions. 


Scribner’s Magazine, Vols. XXI. and 
XXII., bound in buckram, make beautiful 
volumes to look at and attractive to read. 
Richard Harding Davis, C. D. Gibson, 
W. D. Howells, Robert Grant, Frank Stock- 
ton, Blanche Willis Howard, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, and Joel Chandler Harris are only~a 
few among the many authors contributing. 
The reader will find ‘‘The Workers: An Ex- 
periment in Reality,’’ by Wyckoff; ** John 
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Cabot,’’ by the Marquis of Dufferin; and 
innumerable other articles, prose and poetry, 
fiction, history, travel, current notes, current 
news, and many aspects of the multifarious 
business and social life of America. Many 
and admirable illustrations are scattered 
through these sumptuous volumes. 


Literary Notes. 


M. Zola’s Paris, translated by Emest Al- 
fred Vizetelly, will be published on March 1, 
simultaneously in New York, Paris, London, 
and Toronto, by the Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, the author of 
Sonnets of the Wingless Hours, is issuing, 
through Mr. Grant Richards, a verse transla- 
tion of Zhe Inferno of Dante. Its chief 
points are the retention of ‘‘the spirit of the 
Terzina, or intellectual division of the verse 
into groups of three, or of multiples of 
three,’’ and of ‘‘the eleventh, or ‘feminine,’ 
syllable at the end of each line,—a syllable 
characteristic of Italian verse in general, and 
without which no verse translator can repro- 
duce the effect of the original.’’ 


Mr. Francis P. Harper has in press an 
illustrated work entitled acts about Book- 
worms: Their History in Literature and Work 
tm Libraries,. by Rev. Ja ho Or Conor, Ss), 
formerly librarian of Georgetown College. 
The author has gathered a vast amount of 
curious information about these destructive 
little creatures, and skilfully interwoven them 
with anecdotes and quotations from ancient 
and modern writers. Some seventy-two spec- 
imens have been studied under the microscope. 
There is an appendix of entomological notes. 
The edition is limited to 750 numbered 
copies. 


About six months ago the Ladies’ Home 
Journal started to publish a series of practi- 
cal architectural plans, showing how artistic 
houses could be built at moderate cost. It 
employed a special architect; and, besides 
the plans, it agreed to furnish complete speci- 
fications of each house at a minimum cost. 
Thousands of people liked the plans given; 
and this spring the building of over five hun- 
dred houses, varying in cost from $1,500 to 
$7,000 each, will be started in different parts 
of the country by /owrnal readers, in addi- 
tion to over one hundred other houses which 
have already been built. 


Books Received. 


To Pusiisuers.— Ad books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
ReaGister w7ll be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limtt the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. | ? 
Poems and Tales. By Edgar Allan Poe. Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. 40 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
A Simple Grammar of English. By John Earle. $1.50. 
Thirty Years of American Finance. By Alexander Dana 
Noyes. $1.25. . oe 
Modern France. Story of the Nations Series. By Andre 
Lebon. $1.50. | 
Renascent Christianity. 2.50. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Gate called Beautiful. By Edward A. Warriner. 


.50. 
Pie From Henry Holt & Co., New Vork. 
A Primer of the Bible. By W. H. Bennett. $1.00. 
The Evolution of the Idea of God. By Grant Allen, 


3.00. : 
rhe Non-religion of the Future. Translated from the 
French of M. Guyao, $3.00. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


A Dream. Song. By Paul Ambrose. 
Morning Promenade. For the piano, 
Easter Morn. By Carl C. Muller. 

In Olden Times. Gavotte. by G. O. Hornberger, 
Wayside Stroll. For the piano. By Emil Otto, 
Minuet. For the piano, By Carl C, Muller, 

Good Cheer, By Emil Otto, 


By Carl C. Muller. 


For the piano, 
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ABRAHAM § LINCOLN. 


By CARL SCHURZ. 


With a Portrait. 16mo, $1.00. 


In outline and detail the finest study of 
Lincoln that has been written in the same 
space. A miniature by Denner may be a 
more perfect likeness than a great Verest- 
chagin canvas. Yet Mr. Schurz’s delinea- 
tion is drawn, not with microscopic fidelity, 
but rather with the broad outlines of char- 
acterization and tribute. We see Lincoln 
without the aureole about his head, but as 
a life-sized man. He stands out with the 
limitations and awkwardness which belong 
to his figure, but it is still the figure of a 
great man. Carl Schurz was happy in his 
subject, and Lincoln fortunate in his biog- 
rapher.”—7he Christian Register. 


“Here and there some masterly array of 
facts, coupled with an acute analysis of 
character, like Mr. Carl Schurz’s admirable 
study of Lincoln, will help to make up the 
verdict.”—/Voah Brooks. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 


In American Statesmen Series. With Map 
and a fine Portrait of Lincoln. 2 vols., 
16mo, gilt top, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 
“As a life of Lincoln, it has no competi- 

tors; as a political history of the Union 
side during the Civil War, it is the most 
comprehensive and, in proportion to its 
range, the most compact.” —Harvard Graa- 
uates Magazine. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


OUR BEST WORDS 


Established 1880. 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY 
FOR HOME AND COUNTRY. 
Fifty Cents a Year. 


MOTTO: 


“In Essentials, Unity; in Non-essentials, Liberty; in 
all things, Charity.”’ 


“Out of Darkness into Light.” 
A Book for the Bereaved. By M. A. DEANE. 


Commended by Robert Collyer, O. W. Holmes, Frances 
E. Willard, and many others. 


75 Cents, Postpaid, 
Address JASPER L. DOUTHIT & SON, Shel- 
byville, Tl. 


Scraps of Travel. 


BY 


MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


Under this title Mr. Savage’s letters written 
to the Commonwealth during a trip abroad 
have been printed. Although not regularly 
published, copies in pamphlet form, at 50 cents, 
may be obtained of 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin St., Boston, 
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Che Dome. 
My Philosopher. 


He clings with tiny claws against 
The rugged tree trunk’s sunny side. 
His cap of scarlet brightly gleams, 
The north wind ruffles his cassock pied, 
Around the ice-clad branches bent. 
Beyond the cold, blue firmament 
The church bells sound across the hill. 
He turns his head and listens still, 
When silence comes, as if he heard 
Whispered through space some sacred word, 
His Sunday. Brings the wind a hymn? 
What wisdom in that bare brown stem ? 
Philosopher, with wise, sweet look, 
What need for thee of creed or book ? 
Thy temple of the air is free, 
Its heights no heretic can flee : 
Cathedral of the soaring wing, 
It holds his farthest wandering. 
—A lice Gordon. 


For the Christian Register. 


Babykin’s Boots. 


BY C. E, G. 


A funny name for a boy? Babykin wasn’t 
his ‘‘truly’’ name, at all. It was only the 
name his mamma called him, when he 
nestled in her arms for a ‘‘cradle’’ before 
she put him in his little white bed. Then 


he felt like a wee bit of a boy, and liked it. 


There came a day when he felt very large} 


and grand and old. That was the day papa 
brought a strange-looking bundle in a brown 
paper. Only to look at it made him feel 
like a man; and, when he opened it and 
found a pair of black shiny rubber boots, 
then he felt like a man, indeed! 

Quickly his little shoes came off, the tiny 
feet were thrust into the new boots, and the 
Boy and the Boots started out for adventures. 
Right into the mud puddle they went, into 
the deepest part; and there they stayed, while 
a shrill voice called out, in fright: ‘‘Mamma, 
papa! Come, quick! I’s stuck!’’ 

His papa lifted him out of his boots, and 
gave him to his mother; while he reached 
over the mud, and pulled out the boots, 
which stood with their toes turned out toward 
the great world outside the garden-gate. 


The Little Red Apple. 


It was a little, red-cheeked, country apple; 
and it lay right on top of the barrelful of 
Northern Spies that had just come from 
grandma’s. 

‘“‘O mamma!’’ said Clover. ‘‘Did you 
ever see such a pretty apple? It is so smooth 
and red and shiny! And that little red spot 
there looks just like a cunning little dimple. 
I’m going to take it to school for lunch. ”’ 

It had never been to school before; and, if 
the truth were known, neither the little red 
apple nor Clover had the slightest idea it 
would ever go again. But it did, or there 
wouldn’t be any story. 

You know Clover’s seat-mate, Marguerite 
Watson, was ever so sweet a little girl; but 
she had one wee, wee fault, as all little girls 
have. If anything went wrong, she would 
pout; and the worst of it was no one knew 
what she was pouting about. 
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When Clover reached school that morning, 
Marguerite was pouting; and at recess time 
she had not yet concluded to make up. 
Clover had intended to divide the little red 
apple with Marguerite. But she felt a bit 
resentful by that time, too, and had made up 
her mind to eat every speck of it herself. 
She had already set her two front teeth in the 
apple’s dimple, when, looking back, she saw 
Marguerite sitting in the deserted school- 
room, with two tears rolling off her precious 
pug nose right on the long column of figures 
she was trying to add. 

If there was one thing above another that 
melted Clover’s heart, it was to see any one 
cry. She smoothed the tiny dents out of the 
apple’s dimple, and, rushing. back to her 
friend, and putting her arms about her, 
pressed the little red apple into her unwilling 
hands. It still took some time to induce 
Marguerite to make up; and by that time 
school was called, and all must sit still, and 
the little red apple could not be eaten. At 
noon Marguerite hurried home, the apple 
snugly hidden in her jacket pocket. At the 
gate she met Teddy Brown, with Nip and 
Tuck, her pet kittens, in his arms. He had 
just rescued them from the big maple, where 
they had been treed by a savage dog. Mar- 
guerite felt so grateful to Teddy that, when 
he ran away, the little red apple was nestling 
in his hand. 

‘““My! but it’s a beauty!’’ thought Teddy, 
turning it over and over, never looking where 
he was going, till the first thing he knew he 
tumbled over a little German girl, and gave 
her small toes such a direful stepping upon 
that she cried out with the pain. Teddy 
apologized profusely, like the little gentle- 
man he was; and, to prove that he did in- 
deed feel sorry, why, he gave her the little 
red apple. 

Gretchen drew her mouth up from where it 
had tumbled down at the corners, and walked 
along in a placid frame of mind, until she 
spied, just ahead of her at the corner, Tim, 
the bootblack. Tim never failed to jerk the 
two long braids of flaxen hair that hung down 
to Gretchen’s short waist, and inquire the 
price of sauerkraut per yard. 

Now Gretchen had decidedly practical 
ideas, and was of a mercantile turn of mind. 
She held the apple firmly, but temptingly, in 
her hand, and advanced upon Tim boldly. 
‘If you pull my hair not, and say ‘Sauer- 
kraut’ no more, I gif you dis.”’ 

Under ordinary circumstances, Tim might 
have snatched the apple. But a policeman 
was at the time crossing the street; and, be- 
sides, the little red apple just fitted into his 
needs. His chum, a newsboy, had been hurt 
the day before by a falling brick at a fire; 
and Tim was intending to pay him a call at 
the hospital, and wanted to take him some 
little remembrance, for Tim really had a 
kind heart under his rough exterior, and 
loved his newsboy chum devotedly. But luck 
had gone against him all day. The weather 
ne fine, the streets dry, and nobody wanted 
a ‘‘shine.’’ 

So the bargain was struck, and, be it said 
to the credit of Tim’s code of honor, faith- 
fully kept. The little red apple was again 
snuggled away in a pocket, with all sorts of 
strange companions ; and it never got out 
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until it lay on the spotless stand-cloth at the 
head of Bobby’s bed. 

Now Bobby wasn’t very sick. His arm 
was sprained; but otherwise he was just as 
well as ever, and took a lively interest in all 
his surroundings. The little boy in the next 
cot was not so fortunate, however. He had 
been sick a long, long time, and wasn’t any 
better, he told Bobby, wistfully. And now 
they had taken him into the next-ward. By 
and by he asked the nurse if she would take 
the little red apple in to Johnnie, and tell 
him Bobby sent it. 

When the doctor came to see Johnnie that 
afternoon, the little red apple lay within 
reach of his hand on the white coverlet. ‘The 
doctor was always kind and gentle; but every 
one noticed that, when he spoke to Johnnie, 
his voice was always softer, and sometimes 
there were tears in his eyes. And Johnnie 
loved the doctor better than any one else in 
the world, for he had no friends outside the 
hospital. 

‘*Doctor,’’ said Johnnie, ‘‘I could hardly 
wait till you came to-day, for I’ve got such 
a pretty red apple for you.’’ 

When the doctor saw how pleased Johnnie 
looked, he knew it would make him very 
happy indeed if he accepted the gift. So he 
thanked his little patient in his own kind 
way; and again the little red apple was in 
a pocket,—a nice, warm, furry one in the 
doctor’s overcoat. 

‘*Clover,’’ said the doctor that evening to 
his little girl, ‘‘there’s a lovely little apple 
in my overcoat pocket out in the hall. Little 
Johnnie at the hospital gave it to me, but I 
think it would suit your small mouth better 
than mine. ’’ 

‘*Why, papa,’’ said Clover, coming back 
with her eyes very wide open and the little 
red apple in her chubby fist, ‘‘this is one of 
grandma’s apples; and I took it to school 
with me this moming, and gave it to Mar- 
guerite. It truly is!’’ she insisted, as both 
her father and mother smiled incredulously. 
“‘Don’t you remember the apple’s dimple, 
mamma? And here is where I put my. two 
front teeth through when Marguerite pouted. 
See?”’ 

Now Clover’s two front teeth were very 
crooked indeed, and made a very funny little 
print. So, when mamma looked at the little 
tooth-prints she knew so well, she said she 
guessed Clover was right; but it was very 
queer. 

And that is how it came about that the 
little red apple went to school again. And 
this time was its last; for Marguerite and 
Clover ate up every speck, even to the seeds. 
Youth’s Companion. 


” 


On the Blue Line Car. 


The Blue Line street-car stopped at the 
corner, and an anxious-looking woman put 
a small boy inside. 

‘Now, Bob,’’ she said, as she hurried out 
to the platform again, ‘‘don’t lose that note 
I gave you. Don’t take it out of your 
pocket at all.’’ 

‘*No’m,’’ said the little man, looking 
wistfully after his mother, as the conductor 
pulled the strap. 


sé 
What’s your name, Bob?’’ asked a mis- 
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chievous-looking young man- sitting beside 
him. 

‘Robert Cullen Deems,’’ he answered. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ 

“*To my grandma’s. ”’ 

“*Let me see that note in your pocket. ’’ 

The look of innocent surprise in the round 
face ought to have shamed the boy’s tormen- 
tor; but he only said again, ‘‘Let me see 
ries 2! 

“*T tan’t,’’ said Robert Cullen Deems. 

“*See here, if you don’t, I’ll scare the 
horses, and make them run away.’’ 

The little boy cast an apprehensive look at 
the horses. 

*‘Here, Bob, I’ll give you this peach if 
you'll pull that note half-way out of your 
pocket. ’’ 

The boy did not reply, but some of the 
older people looked angry. 

“*T say, chum, I’ll give you this whole bag 
of peaches if you will just show me the cor- 
ner of your note,’’ said the tempter. 

The child turned away, as if he did not 
wish to hear any more; but the young man 
opened the bag, and held it just where he 
could see and smell the luscious fruit. 

A look of distress came into the boy’s 
face. I believe Bob was afraid to trust him- 
self; and, when a man left his seat on the 
other end to get off the car, the little boy 
slid quickly down, left the temptation be- 
hind, and climbed into the vacant place. 

A pair of prettily gloved hands began 
almost unconsciously to clap; and then every- 
body clapped and applauded, until it might 
have alarmed Bob, if a young lady sitting by 
had not slipped her arm around him and 
said, — 

‘*Tell your mamma that we all congratu- 
late her upon having a little man strong 
enough to resist temptation and wise enough 
to run away from it.’’—Digging Ditches. 


A Band of Mercy Dog. 


I want to tell you about a rough-coated, 
soft-hearted Band of Mercy member that I 
know. I say he is a Band of Mercy member; 
for his behavior shows him to be one, though 
I doubt if he ever signed the pledge which 
members of that society sign, promising to 
be kind to all harmless animals. Actions, 
however, speak louder than words; and Major 
certainly shows a warm interest in the wel- 
fare of his four-footed companions. 

The gray cat had five kittens. Nobody 
supposed that rough old Major, the black 
dog, took any interest in the fact; but we 
don’t know everything there is to know. 
Thinking five too large a family, the cook 
drowned all but one kitten; and Mrs. Cat 
decided that she would have all or none, and 
so she deserted the little, helpless ball of fur 
that was left. All the afternoon a man heard 
it crying, but he thought that Puss would 
return. The next morning, when Delia, the 
cook, was busy getting breakfast, in came 
Major from the stable, carrying carefully be- 
tween his teeth the little gray kitten, which 
he placed gently on the floor at Delia’s feet; 
and then he stood wagging his tail, and look- 
ing up with pleading, friendly brown eyes, 
which said as plainly as words, ‘‘Do, please, 
take care of this poor waif, and feed her!’’ 
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The appeal was not to be resisted; for could 
a human being consent to be less charitable 
than a dog? 

Another time a calf was separated from its 
mother, and cried plaintively in the night. 
The cook heard it for some time with impa- 
tience, for she was tired, and wanted to go 
to sleep; but, finally, all was quiet. When 
John went into the stable in the morning, 
there were Major and the calf cuddled close 
together in the stall, as comfortable as possi- 
ble, the calf looking quite consoled for the 
loss of its mother. 

Don’t you agree with me that Major is 
a Band of Mercy dog? At all events, he 
wears a beautiful white star on his breast ; 
and that, as you know, is the Band of Mercy 
badge. — Our Animal Friends. 


Mary’s Afternoon. 


**Oh, dear! I do wish I could sometimes 
do what I like best after school!’’ said 
Mary, with a frown. 

“Why, what would you like best to do, 
Pussy? Surely, you are happy playing with 
the brothers and little sister?’’ said mamma, 
looking up from her mending. 

‘“*Oh, yes, mammy, of course I am. But 
the other girls have their afternoons all to 
themselves, and I do wish I could play with 
them. The other day they were all over at 
the Wrights’; and Mabel darkened the draw- 
ing-room, and they sat there and told ghost 
stories and ate candy and peanuts till after 
supper-time. They do have such Jovely 
times!’ 

“*Do they?’’ said mamma, with a smile. 
‘‘Well, we must see what we can do, little 
girl. You see the afternoon is the only time 
mamma has for all the errands. But I think 
I can arrange to stay with the little ones 
to-day all right. So put on your things, 
Pussy, and trot along.’’ 

It was a bright, clear afternoon. 
were four or five of her schoolmates at Mabel 
Wright’s, and Mary thought what fun they 
would have playing in the snow. Mabel 
took them all upstairs, to see her new danc- 
however; and they were 
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ing-school dress, 
soon in raptures over it. 

Mary thought regretfully of the bright sun- 
shine outside. She had left the snow fort at 
home half-done; and now they were all work- 
ing at it,—Harold and Katrine and little 
Phil. 

‘‘How adorable your room is, Mabel!’’ 
said Kitty Bangs. And, sure enough, it was 
filled to overflowing with muslin and pink 
satin bows and silver knick-knacks. Mary 
had always despised her own big, plain, airy 
room, where she and Katrine slept in their 
little cots; but she wished that Mabel’s was 
not so hot, and did not smell so of perfum- 
ery. ‘‘Do let us tell the ghost story in 
here!’’ 

Mary settled herself among the down cush- 
ions with an agreeable shiver. But they did 
not tell the ghost story. They ate cocoanut- 
cakes and caramels; and then, with much 
giggling, they began to ‘‘water-wave’’ their 
hair with Mabel’s curling-tongs. Mary ate 
two cocoanut-cakes; but she did not like 
them much; and she began to long for the 
lovely outdoor air. How hot the room was! 
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And, at last, when a long hour had passed, 
and the girls, instead of telling stories, were 
putting different kinds of perfume on their 
handkerchiefs, she could stand it no longer, 
but put on her things and fled. 

When mamma came out with Phil’s dry 
mittens, there were four little figures tum- 
bling and scrambling about the snow fort in- 
stead of three. 

‘‘Why, Pussy,’’ she said, as she kissed 
the rosy face held up to her, ‘‘I thought 
this was the afternoon you were going to do 
‘just what you liked best’ !’’ 

“Ves, mammy,’’ whispered 
‘*That’s why I came home!’’—Church. 


Mary. 


A Dishonest Dog. 


A true story of a farmer’s dog, which has 
been found guilty of obtaining goods under 
false pretences, has recently been told. The 
animal is extremely fond of biscuits, and has 
been taught by his owner to go after them for 
himself, carrying a written order in his 
mouth. Day after day he appeared at the 
chandler’s shop, bringing his master’s order; 
and by and by the shopman became careless 
about reading the document. 

Finally, when settlement day came, the 
farmer complained that he was charged with 
more biscuits than he had ordered. The 
chandler was surprised; and, the next time 
the dog came in with a slip of paper between 
his teeth, he took the trouble to look at it. 
The paper was blank; and further investiga- 
tion showed that, whenever the dog felt a 
craving for a biscuit, he looked around for a 
piece of paper, and trotted off to the shop. — 
Christian Work. 


One day Lita fell down the step. She had 
her doll in her arm, and, like a true little 
mother, held it up as she fell, out of harm’s 
way. As she got up, sobbing, she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Wh—wh—vwhat’s the matter, 
dolly? You needn’t cry: it’s me that’s 
hurt !’’—Zittle Folks. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. EpbwArp EvERETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


Sonnet. 


God sent a poet to reform his earth. 
But, when he came, he found it cold and poor, 
Harsh and unlovely, where each prosperous boor _ 
Held poets light, for all their heavenly birth. 
He thought, Myself can make one better worth 
The living in than this,—full of old lore, 
Music and light and love, where saints adore, 

' And angels, all within mine own soul’s girth. 


But, when at last he came to die, his soul 

Saw earth (flying past to heaven) with new love, 

And all the unused passion in him cried: 

“O God, your heaven I know and weary of. 

Give me this world to work in and make whole!”’ 

God spake, “Therein, fool, thou hast lived and died 
—A. Mary F. Robinson. 
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The Death of Miss Willard. 


Miss Willard had commanded and had de- 
served the love and respect of millions of the 
women of this country. 
loyalty, enthusiastic wherever they could ex- 
press it, they chose her every year to be the 
president of their great temperance organiza- 
tion. For that position there was no rival. 
One is tempted to say, at the moment of her 
death, that in that position she can have no 
successor. Her associates in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of that society will tell us, 
what we shall all be glad to know, how much 
was due to her good sense, to her unselfish- 
ness, to a certain level-headed balance in her 
make-up, among the great results which have 
followed on the work of the Temperance 
Union. Its work has been extraordinary. It 
has succeeded, and it has gained dignity 
quite as much when the Union has abstained 
from doing what it could not do as when it 
attempted what it could. Its history thus 
far has been the same thing as the biography 
of Frances Willard. That history is not 
simply a narrative of a noble life. It is an 
important illustration of wise administration. 

It is to be hoped that we shall very soon 
have in one volume the whole series of her 
annual messages to her constituents. Taking 
this series as a whole, it is better worth 
reading than the series of the messages of the 
President of the United States for the same 
time. She was in the habit, perhaps in what 
one might call a feminine fashion, of casting 

- her eye over the whole world for the twelve 
months before she wrote; and then, with a 
light pen and picturesque touch, with perfect 
indifference to the forms either of diplomacy 
or of administration, she would tell the 
world of her readers where Satan had fled 
before the Lord God, and where, on the other 
hand, the forces of Heaven seemed to have 
been badly led and worsted. All this was 
done with such prophetic look, not only into 
the future, but into the world around her, 
that you read with interest and confidence. 
There were none of the lies-of conventional- 
ism, of etiquette, or of diplomacy. She did 
not say, ‘‘I am happy to state that my rela- 
tions with the Emir of Sallee continue to be 
harmonious,’’ unless she were really happy, 
or if she had no relations with him. What 
she knew she told, and what she guessed and 


With unanimous. 
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what she hoped for. But the guess was stated 
as a guess, the hope as a hope, and you were 
sure of the knowledge. They were messages 
to people she loved and who loved her, written 
with the enthusiasm of love-letters by a 
woman singularly well educated, broad in her 
whole view of life, and, in her very heart 
and in every syllable which her heart 
prompted, brave and true. 

Illness, which was more serious than her 
friends liked to own, has dimmed her outlook 
for the last few years. Her right hand had 
not its old cunning, and she had lost some- 
thing of that intuition which in old time 
made her perspective so accurate. That is 
to say, she could not always tell the differ- 
ence between a great thing and a little one. 
Nay! perhaps she did not always know what 
was the business of the Union and what was 
not. But, in such matters, who shall judge 
his brother or his sister? Those of us who 
know her at all join with those who were 
nearest to her in gratitude for this great life. 
That gratitude is knit in with confidence that 
the work and lessons of that life will survive 
in the future. EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Rights of the Public. 


The mayor of Boston, with that readiness 
to meet his public more than half-way which 
has characterized his administration, has 
established an official paper, to be devoted to 
the publication of the affairs of the city, and 
of them alone. 

The daily press of the city has looked with 
a certain suspicion or jealousy upon the new 
venture. You see from time to time a notice 
that the city newspaper has only a few sub- 
scribers, in the Philistine desire to show that 
it is not needed, and ‘‘will not pay.’’ 

Unless the tax-payers of Boston are greater 
fools than most tax-payers are, even this 


penny-wise argument will soon be abandoned. | 
Every man in Boston is in danger of having. 


a telegraph-pole put up in front of his parlor 
window. If he takes the City Record, he 
will know how to defend himself in time. 
The variety of curious information about 
that which is close at our doors, contained in 
the new journal, will surprise everybody. 
The number for the roth of February con- 
tains almost all the bills which have been 
introduced in the Massachusetts legislature 
for the improvement of the city of Boston. 
It would seem as if it needed a great deal 


of improvement, judging from the number of. 


specifics which have been introduced. There 
is a list of these bills, and it proves that 
there are eighty-seven of them which have 
been introduced as the session began. Every 
citizen of Boston has an interest in one or 
another; and, but for the existence of this 
little journal, every citizen of Boston would 
find it very hard to put his hand upon them 
all. 

I have seen, in more than one place, poor 
efforts at ridicule of Mayor Quincy for the 
foresight and energy which have led him to 
establish this journal. He is accused of 
wishing to be an editor, and to have the 
notoriety which attaches to the editor’s pro- 
fession. Really, this sort of ridicule shows 
an ignorance of the affairs of* the world 
which one would hardly have expected in any 
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one who was permitted to write for a metro- 
politan journal. The government of France 
has published its official journal for a hun- 
dred years. The government of England has 
published its own journal for nearly two hun- 
dred years. If the cities of America have 
not had their journals before now, it is sim- 
ply because they are still carried on with 
some of the superstitions of small villages, 
or, as the fine national phrase says, they 
have not yet ‘‘got round to it.’’ Boston has 
got round to it, and I cannot but believe that 
so important and interesting a chronicle of 
the important affairs of the city will be 
maintained. This is quite certain,—that we 
cannot reform the government of our city 
unless we know what the city is doing. 

Under the head of our own department in 
the Register, one is rather glad to say that, 
on the whole, the contents of the Czty Record 
of Boston may be called *‘good news. ’’ 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Trade in Birds’ Feathers. 


Our readers in the neighborhood of Boston 
have been shocked by the proofs which we 
have that, in face of all the efforts to check 
the use of stuffed birds and of feathers in 
millinery, the sale of both steadily increases 
in this city. 

The position in London is much the same. 
The London 7%mes gives its columns freely to 
both sides in the controversy on the subject. 
The following suggestions are copied from 
the Times: ‘‘Mrs. Richard Boyle says: ‘Al- 
though my name appeared in your columns 
among the very first (twelve or fifteen years 
ago) to denounce the bad taste and barbarous 
cruelty of wearing birds, I have hitherto 
abstained from joining in the correspondence 
induced by Mr. Hudson’s appeal and your 
own admirable leader. There has seemed 
nothing new to be said any more on the sub- 
ject; and there has been a sense of exhaus- 
tion, after striving in vain for all these years 
to convince people of error or to win their 
sympathy. I have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that, where fashion is concerned, the 
world of women are utterly and entirely cal- 
lous and blind to every consideration except- 
ing their own selfish vanity. Alas! nothing 
is so hard and impracticable as fashion; and 
next Sunday the churches are certain to be 
crammed fuller than ever with the merciless 
adornments, which, for some of us, make 
public worship more pain than peace!’ ’’ 

In reply to the suggestions of the Bird 
Protection Society, a correspondent, who had 
himself killed the birds which produced the 
egret feathers, declared that the imported 
feathers are shed feathers. To this statement 
the following reply is printed by the Times: 

‘*The honorable secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Birds replies that the 
recent accounts given in our columns respect- 
ing the trade in birds’ feathers, by Mr. 
Hudson (himself a naturalist of world-wide 
repute) and others, are corroborated by such 
eminent English ornithologists as the late 
Lord Lilford, Prof. Newton, Sir William 
Flower, and a host of other well-known 
names. It is an absolutely unimpeachable 
fact that the bulk of the egret and heron 
plumes used for millinery purposes are ob- 
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tained during the nesting season, and conse- 
quently with much attendant cruelty and 
ruthless destruction; and this statement is 
also true of all othe: birds killed exclusively 
for this purpose. Shed feathers are prac- 
tically worthless to plumassiers, and seldom 
used, owing to their discolored and decaying 
condition. ’’ 


Finding Homes for the Homeless. 


The Bureau of Labor and Transportation 
of Chicago was able to report, at its annual 
meeting last month, 1,608 persons sent from 
the city to homes, mostly on farms, all over 
the North-west. Hundreds of letters are on 
file from those who have been sent out, and 
from the homes to which they have been 
sent. Almost all seem to be pleased with 
the aid rendered. 

One lad, while in Chicago a stripling, 
with consumptive tendencies, is now in 
South Dakota, a robust fellow, six feet tall, 
and weighing one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. A widow, once a schoolma’am, is 
described by a motherly old lady as ‘‘a 
jewel.’’ Another, also a widow with a child, 
was the best help an Iowa family had ever 
had. Still another, though unable to read or 
write English, though born and raised in 
America, is just what the Iowa farmer with 
four children was in need of. An orphan 
girl, abused and wayward and neglected, is 
fitting herself for a teacher in Nebraska. An 
old and infirm but refined widow writes of 
her contentment presiding over a Minnesota 
widower’s houseful of seven children, as they 
are all appreciative, and were very consider- 
ate when she was sick for five weeks shortly 
after her arrival. She has a ‘‘home’’ and 
‘*everything her own way.’’ An orphaned 
brother and sister were delighted to receive 
no orders to ‘‘keep off the grass’’ when sent 
to the boundless prairies of the Dakotas. 
A large family, for three years dependent on 
charity in Chicago, is now sharing in the 
abundance of Kansas. A poor orphan boy, 
humpbacked, and, until his fourteenth year, 
an inmate of the poorhouse, was taken by 
agreement into the home of an elderly, child- 
less couple in Michigan. They write they 
are much pleased with him, as he is ‘‘a nice, 
smart, little fellow; and they are going to 
have his picture taken standing beside their 
big dog he has fallen in love with.’’ 

Some of the families sent out have failed 
to make permanent and mutually satisfactory 
arrangements, but, after carrying out agree- 
ments, have gone to work with others upon 
more favorable terms. One little orphan boy 
‘‘ran away’’ from the home which had be- 
friended him, and in the affections of which 
he had made for himself a warm place. He 
was enticed away by older boys. But, hav- 
ing worked his way back to Chicago, he soon 
became homesick, and begged the bureau to 
return him again, which was accordingly 
done, as he was more than welcome. The 
farmer’s wife writes: ‘‘I met him at the 
train, and he seemed so happy all the way 
home. When we got home, he did not know 
what to do first. He went to see his pig, 
then to the garden; and, when he found his 
little chickens and all his trinkets and 
clothes, his eyes grew larger and’larger. It 
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was a happy time to see him enjoy himself 
so. Now, Mr. Visher, we know he is far 
from perfect in everything; but, when we 
have the real love for him, it makes it easy 
to bear with him, and try to teach him the 
right way. And I am sure he is very dear to 
us. We thank you for your kindness to 
lean 4 

All communications from those who have 
homes in the country to sell or rent, and 
from those wishing to move to the country, 
should be addressed to Lend a Hand Office, 
2 Bedford Street. 


Correspondence. 


. “Of eight railroads leaving Boston, 
the managers of one have learned that, if 
passengers will leave by the front door of 
a car, and enter by the rear door, much 
crowding, time, danger, and ill-temper will 
be saved. This was known in Sybaris the 
day the trains were introduced there, and has 
always been known to passengers in Massa- 
chusetts. The New York & New Haven 
Line now ‘respectfully request’ passengers to 
govern themselves accordingly. But respect- 
ful requests will have no effect on any one 
fool. And one can obstruct twenty people as 
well as a dozen can. 

““Let us take courage from a beginning, 
however, and hope that the respectful request 
may gradually be made known to the man- 
agers of some other steam roads, and of the 
electric roads. Think of three hundred mill- 
ion passengers in a year being blocked by the 
present lack of regulation! If they lose 
only a minute each, that is five million 
hours, five hundred thousand working days, — 
days which might serve God and man,—all 
sacrificed so that people may tread on each 
other’s feet in the alley-ways of cars!’’... 

.. ‘fAs I rode out of town Thursday, 
there were ten women opposite me in the 
trolley-car. Seven of them had their eye- 
brows painted, one or two so badly painted 
as to challenge attention, so that I was led 
to count them. Most of them were school- 
girls, with their books. Could not an ar- 
rangement be made in the schools by which, 
at the least, the girls could be taught to paint 
them better? It was interesting to see that all 
the school-girls who had painted themselves 
wore birds or feathers. Thus does one bad 
habit lead up to another.’ 


The Ramabai Association. 


In 1887 the Ramabai Association was 
formed in Channing Hall, pledged to work 
for the educational mission of Pundita Ram- 
abai in India through a period of ten years. 
That period has now passed; and the tenth 
annual meeting of the association, which will 
be held in March, will be of great interest, 
partly because the Pundita herself will be 
here to tell of her wonderful work, and partly 
because it will probably indicate, to some 
degree at least, the future policy of the 
school. Ramabai is now on her way to this 
country, and her presence will undoubtedly 
renew the popular interest in her personality 
and in her mission which is awakened wher- 


ever she goes. 
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Ramabai’s work among the famine sufferers 
has become widely known. A circular re- 
cently sent out by the Executive Committee of 
the association shows that, between Jan. 26 
to Sept. 9, 1897, more than $28,000 was 
contributed to her famine relief fund. Her 
enthusiasm and devotion to the welfare of 
her countrywomen have not abated, and the 
success of her school seems assured. The 
circular says: ‘‘There cannot be the slightest 
doubt of the continuance of the unparalleled 
work which God has so wonderfully blessed 
from the beginning, and to which Ramabai 
alone seems to have had the divine calling. 
Both she and the work richly deserve the 
continued support of the American people. ’’ 

It is earnestly hoped that the annual meet- 
ing, the date of which will soon be an- 
nounced, will be largely attended. Ramabai 
will be here, and can best answer the many 
questions concerning the present and future 
of her school. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The secretary and treasurer of the Associa- 
tion are both in the West, and at this writ- 
ing are probably meeting in Chicago, Mr. 
Stone on the homeward, and Mr. Eliot on 
the outward journey. Mr. Stone has been to 
Kansas City, Mo., Beatrice, and Lincoln, 
Neb. Mr. Eliot’s primary purpose is to 
attend the meeting of the Western Missionary 
Council in Chicago. He will also visit 
Louisville, and return to speak in New York 
on Sunday, February 27. 

Some of Mr. Eliot’s friends deplored his 
election to the secretaryship, on the ground 
that it would withdraw him from the pulpit. 
There seems to be no cause for lamentation 
on that score. He has now been in office 
seven weeks; and, besides attending to the 
regular duties of the desk, he has preached 
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on Sundays at Newton, Salem (two services), 


Boston (First Church), Boston (Second 
Church), West Roxbury, and at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. Last Sunday he 


preached three times in Chicago. He has 
also taken part in six installation services, 
three times preaching the sermon, twice mak- 
ing the installing prayer, once giving the 
charge to the minister, and once the right 
hand of fellowship. These installations were 
at Waverley, Ithaca, N.Y., Buffalo, N.Y., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Malden, and Brighton. He 
has, further, on week-day evenings addressed 
the Unitarian Clubs of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Lowell, Roxbury, and Dorches- 
ter, and parish meetings at Brooklyn, Wol- 
laston, and Cambridgeport. The true ground 
for apprehension ‘would seem to be, not 
whether opportunity for preaching is to be 
offered him, but whether physical vigor can 
stand the strain. Under Dr. Reynolds’s ad- 
ministration, six field superintendents shared 
the secretary’s labors and lightened his bur- 
dens. The work has not diminished. The 
demand has, indeed increased; but the secre- 
tary has now only two helpers instead of six. 
When will the increasing generosity of the 
churches permit the employment of an ade- 
quate number of district missionaries? 


3 The National Alliance. 


The monthly meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at 25 Beacon Street on Fri- 
day, February 11. Present, fourteen mem- 
bers. Two new Branches are welcomed to 
the Alliance,—Hudson, Mass., Mrs. E. P. 
Larkin, secretary; and Sharon, Mass., Mrs. 
C. C. Stearns, secretary. 

The corresponding secretary reported visits 
to Branches at Medford, Arlington, Brook- 
line, and Newburyport, in each of which 
there seemed to be great interest aroused in 
denominational matters. The Middle States 
vice-president reported a similar condition in 
her section, several new movements being in 
progress. 

The Post-office Mission Committee reported 
large accessions of names for the directory, 
and many Branches actively at work. It is 
specially desirable that all Post-office Mis- 
sion Committees, whether connected with 
Alliance Branches or not, should be brought 
into communication with the national com- 
mittee, that the Mission may do its best 
work. 

The Cheerful Letter Exchange continues in 
a prosperous condition. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that before long the Cheerful Letter will 
receive additions to its subscription list 
enough to place it on a sound financial basis. 
The value of the ‘various departments and the 
attractiveness of the work for the younger 
members of the Alliance should lead each 
Branch to organize a Cheerful Letter Com- 
mittee, and help sustain the paper. The 
director from Maine was present, and stated 
the excellent condition of the Branches in 
that State. The New Hampshire director 
reported all Branches busy carrying out the 
winter programmes and raising money to sus- 
tain the churches. A gain of ten members 
is reported from the Branch at Lebanon. 
‘*Their new minister, Rev. J. C. Mitchell, 
is of great assistance to them, as he fre- 
quently goes to the Alliance meetings, and 
gives them a talk upon some stated topic, 
which they enjoy very much.’’ 

: At Brattleboro, Vt., the fortnightly meet- 
ings of the study class are as popular as ever, 
and are attended by a majority of the mem- 
bers, besides some outsiders. The general 
subject for the winter’s study is ‘‘ United 
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States History,’’ interspersed with an occa- 
sional lecture upon some other topic. The 
Post-office Mission and the Cheerful Letter, 
Visiting, and other committees are doing 
some good work in a quiet way; and this 
Branch is in correspondence with the Branches 
at Windsor and Middlesex. 

The Massachusetts director for Suffolk 
County reported that in December the 
Branches in Norfolk County voted to join 
the Suffolk Branches as a matter of conven- 
ience in meeting. Consequently, she now 
reported for thirty - seven Branches. The 
work of nearly all of the Branches is being 
actively carried on. Post-office Mission and 
Cheerful Letter Exchange Committees report 
thriving conditions; while younger and 
weaker Branches are helped by suggestion 
and impulse received through the monthly 
meetings and the growing expressions of fel- 
lowship. The custom, now becoming com- 
mon, of inviting delegates from other 
Branches to attend the regular meetings of 
a Branch, is proving especially helpful to the 
smaller Branches, and mutually pleasant. On 
January 20 the Branches of the two counties 
were invited to a social meeting by the First 
Parish (Dorchester) Branch; and, although 
the day was stormy and the travelling very 
bad, twenty-eight Branches were represented 
by delegates. The meeting was purely for 
better acquaintance and fellowship, and was 
much enjoyed by all who were so fortunate 
as to be there. 

The Arlington Street Branch reports an 
increasing Post-office Mission, as shown by 
the figures for the past two years: corre- 
spondents, 816 in 1896; 1,100 in 1897, of 
which 338 were new applicants in 1896 and 
509 in 1897. About 1,100 pamphlets and 
sermons were sent in 1897, and over 2,000 
letters. 

Church of the Disciples Branch engages 
fully in every part of Alliance work, with 
interesting meetings, at each of which an 
original paper by some member forms a part. 
This Branch also subscribes for the support 
of twelve Armenian orphans. 

First Church Branch has had some valuable 
papers at its meetings. The Post-office Mis- 
sion work has been rearranged and systema- 
tized, and is doing good work. $50 has been 
given to Green Harbor. 

Second Church Branch has enjoyed a visit 
from the national corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. R. H. Davis of New York, who 
brought fresh enthusiasm and interest to the 
Branch. The Post-office Mission work is 
very active, The Sunday-school class con- 
nected with it has scholars from five States. 

The South Congregational Branch is one of 
the most successful in all lines of work. All 
Souls’ Branch reports increasing membership 
and interest. This Branch has appointed a 
committee ‘‘to promote the interests of the 
Christian Register.’? The Branches at the 
First Religious Society, Roxbury, and the 
First Parish, Dorchester, are actively en: 
gaged. At the latter one meeting has been 
devoted to a discussion of Mr. Dole’s ‘‘The 
ue ies by the members of the 
sae eae re Branch has a fine 
ihe fee e acral of the pas- 
Cheol tat 1 Branc has a specially busy 

, wetter Committee; and King’s 
Chapel is doing good work, also. The New 
South Branch still holds regular meetings, 
and has given $100 toward church expenses 
Hawes Branch is active and helpful. Brigh- 
ton has made its last payment for the support 
of a Armenian orphan, and given $262 to 
ome 
eines all, but increasing in 
West Roxbury Branch, 

Hymns and Hymn Writers’ for its special 
subject this winter, one of its members read 
a paper on ‘*‘The Gregorian Hymns,’’ and 
chanted many of the old Gregorian chants. 


having taken 
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Bulfinch Place Branch has voted to have 
Mr. Winkley’s memorial sermon on ‘‘The 
Life of Miss Merrill’? printed. This Branch 
has given $100 to the church, which frees it 
from debt. 

The Chelsea Branch has been able to give 
$2so to the church treasury, fand do good 
work in other ways. Christ Church, Dor- 
chester, is very active, and has given $300 to 
its church. Winthrop and Beachmont are 
doing well. Norfolk Church has started a 
Cheerful Letter Committee, and given $300 
to its church. Fresh interest is reported at 
Revere, and Roslindale has helped to furnish 
its vestry. Unity Circle has an extensive 
Post-office Mission and Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change, and does much other work. The two 
Branches in Brookline are in most successful 
running order in all directions called for by 
the Alliance. The same may be said of the 
Third Religious Society, Dorchester. Long- 
wood has papers by members or friends at 
each meeting. Dedham and Canton have 
flourishing Branches. 

Sharon Branch was organized on January 
26. It begins its work with new interest, 
and plans to enlarge its work, hoping to 
come into closer fellowship with other Alli- 
ance Branches and the denomination at large. 
The excellent Branch at Cohasset has now 
thirty-two members. Quincy has an active 
Branch, much interested in Indian and col- 
ored Schools. ' 

The Branches in the section Plymouth and 
Bay Conference are all doing well. Sand- 
wich has been able to give $200 to its church. 
Brewster holds meetings fortnightly. Barn- 
stable continues increasing in interest and 
attendance. Middleboro desires thanks to 
Branches sending articles to its fair. This 
Branch includes all the work of the women 
in the church. Plymouth is much interested 
in ‘‘The Study of Unitarianism.’’ Taunton, 
Fall River, and Dighton are to be relied on 
as doing excellent Alliance work. The 
Branch at New Bedford is large and ener- 
getic. Has given $100 toward the debt on 
the new chapel. Arlington and Belmont 
report full meetings and much done. Bille- 
rica had a social meeting, at which fourteen 


WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 

sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “Everything for the 


Garden ” for 1898 FREE pore they 
an 


apply by letter give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


QUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON3Co. 


35337 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK 
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members of the Congregational church lis- 
tened to a paper on ‘‘Unitarianism’’ with 
interest. ; : 

Among other gifts Cambridge has been 
able to contribute $100 each to the Post-office 
Mission and Cheerful Letter Exchange Com- 
mittee of its Branch, $70 to its Literature 
Committee, and $200 to its own Church 
Building Fund, besides answering many ap- 
peals from other Branches. At Cambridge- 
port a new stimulus has been given the 
Branch through the active interest of the 
new minister. Lexington has held regular 
meetings, with papers. Medford has given 
a reception to the ladies of the parish, with 
a fine musical programme. Newton Centre 
and West Newton have prosperous and active 
Branches. Watertown has an_ excellent 
Branch, doing good in many ways. Waltham 
and Wellesley Hills actively engaged. Wo- 
burn has celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the formation of the parish. 

The Littleton (Mass.) Branch is an inter- 
esting Branch, caring for the denominational 
part of the work, and has sent $5 to Japan. 
Beverly Branch, under the influence of its 
new pastor and his wife, have been roused 
into active work. They number now ninety- 
one members,—the banner Branch of Essex 
County in numbers. The Haverhill Branch 
is studying the lives of prominent Unitarian 
women. Lawrence, always active, has given 
its church and vestry $160. Lynn has given 
#50 to secure the services of a superintendent 
for the Sunday-school, and has had most 
interesting papers at meetings. Newburyport 


continues its regular work. North Andover} Harbor needs $300. 


reports good numbers and generous gifts. 
Peabody has held the sixty-fifth anniversary 
of the Ladies’ Association, and appropriated 
$20 to the American Unitarian Association 
and $156.50 to its own church. The Branches 
in Salem are in admirable working order. 

The director for Rhode Island reported all 
Branches in highly satisfactory condition. 
At Westerly a new course of reading has been 
started, and each member has been given a 
definite thing to do. Providence First 
Church has a fine Post-office Mission, and 
spares no expense in keeping it up. The 
Westminster Branch has an excellent Cheerful 
Letter work, well developed. The Newport 
Branch, though small, is regular in holding 
its meetings. 

The electric road now brings our-Connecti- 
cut Branches into neighborly relations, and 
Hartford and Rockville have exchanged cour- 
tesies in a social way. The New London 
Branch holds two meetings each month, one 
for study and work and the other for social 
purposes. The same director has charge of 
the Springfield and Franklin County Branches, 
and reports most valuable and well-attended 
meetings. 

The vice-president for the Rocky Moun- 
tain section writes of Colorado Springs: 
‘The Branch seems to have renewed its youth 
since the coming of Mr. and Mrs. Fish. 
Mrs. Fish told me she called for a meeting 
at her house of all who were interested in the 
“work, and was surprised and gratified at an 
attendance of forty-five, all of whom signed 
the membership roll. 

The new Branch at Omaha has made a 
good beginning. As their membership is 
spread over a rather wide territory, they 
divide their Branch into neighborhood cir- 
cles, theoretically containing ten members 
each, and meeting weekly at private houses. 
A general meeting is held at the church once 
a month, at which the secretaries of the cir- 
cles report. Each circle hopes to raise a 
#roo during the year toward church expenses, 
—a very efficient way of organization for such 
a Branch. The Denver Branch is carrying 
out its programme. At the January meeting 
an excellent paper was read on ‘*The Moral 
Education of Owning’and Earning.’’ 

Reports were received from six societies on 
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the Pacific Coast, all actively engaged. At 
Oakland an annual bazaar was held in Novem- 
ber, and from the receipts $360 was used to 
pay for church music. The Society for 
Christian Work in San Francisco numbers 
one hundred and twenty-two members. Has 
given money to various charities, and sent 
$1.50 to Kansas City sale. Two interesting 
papers have been read at the monthly meet- 
ings, on ‘‘God; Ethics,’’ and on ‘‘Jesus 
and the Doctrine of the Atonement.’’ These 
papers were selections from some of our 
strongest writers. San José has held two 
very successful banquets, and has started a 
banking fund. At Santa Maria the society 
has had a hard struggle, but is full of hope 
and zeal under its devoted and much loved 
pastor, Mr. Smedley. The society has given 
a bazaar anda dime social. The society rents 
the hall where services are held, pays for 
janitor, and superintends Sunday - school. 
Miss Easton takes pleasure in adding to this 
report the good news that the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Second Unitarian Church, San 
Francisco, has recently joined the conference, 
paying $39 as its annual dues. 

At the next meeting reports are due from 
the Middle States, the Middle West, and the 
South. It is desired that the appeal for 
Topeka, Kan.,’should be brought to the at- 
tention of Alliance members by the officers of 
the Branches. This is not likely to be a 
perpetual appeal, but a help this year to tide 
the society over difficulties. Rockville, 
Conn., needs $60 to make up $100 asked for 
this year. Geneva should have $200. Green 
Mr. Gibson should have 
$300, and Mr. Dukes the same, if the mis- 
sionary work done by them is to continue. 

Emity A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The ‘‘Good Citizenship Symposium’’ of 
last week has received much praise, and al- 
ready several unions are planning work in 
this line for the boys of the streets in their 
towns. 

We hope our unions will read under 
“‘Church News’’ the items from Dorchester 
and Haverhill. 

Maine and Illinois both knocked at our 
door last week, reporting young people be- 
stirring themselves; and half a dozen new 
societies are already organized. 
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TOPICS AND REFERENCES. * 


March 6, ‘‘Being Religious at Home’’: 
Ex. XxX. 12; 1 John iv. 12; Eph. iv. 2, 82); 
Vie t=O Aime va 465 Romie Semluiits 
ibis WG (Call, an, ap Te dees, Sit, Se Oe Daaky; 
Strength for Daily Needs’’; ‘‘Home Pray- 
ers,’’ Martineau; ‘‘ Religious Habit,’’ Slicer 
(free tract); sermon in last week’s Register 
on ‘‘Cold,’’ by A. G. Jennings, beginning 
““The same principle in government of chil- 
dren,’’ through poem. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Over the doorway of each home should be 
inscribed, — 
‘‘Let him who enters bid farewell to self. ”’ 
—/. F. W. Ware. 


Sacrifice is the first element of religion, 
and resolves itself, in theological language, 
into the love of God.—Froude. 

Reverence the highest: have patience with 
the lowest. Let the day’s performance of the 
meanest duty be thy religion. Are the stars. 
too distant, pick up the pebble that lies at 
thy feet, and from it learn thy all.—J/ar- 
garet Fuller Ossolt. 

A house without family worship has 
neither foundation nor covering.—Jason. 

A little thought will show you how vastly 
your own happiness depends on the way other 
people bear themselves toward you. The 
looks and tones at your breakfast table, the 
conduct of your fellow-workers or employers, 
the faithful or unreliable men you deal with, 
the way your cook and housemaid do their 
work, the letters you get, the friends or foes 
you meet,—these things make up very much 
the pleasure or the misery of your day. 
Tum the idea around, and remember that 
just so much are you adding to the pleasure 
or the misery of other people’s days. And 
this is the half of the matter you can control. 
Whether any particular day shall bring to 
you more of happiness or of suffering is 
largely in your power to determine. Whether 
each day of your life shall gzve happiness or 
suffering rests with yourself.—George S. Mer- 
riam. 

BEING RELIGIOUS AT HOME. 


‘*We accept that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to 
man.’’ In being religious at home, what 
better motto could we take than these words 
that sum up so clearly the teachings of Jesus? 


* Prepared by the Nathaniel Hall Society for the First 
Parish, Dorchester. 


LIKE A 


CHAIR. 


cannot describe. 


canes. 


Here is such a piece. 
of a great arm-chair, with massive sweeping sides and a plate 
glass back. Carry the rough idea a step further, and beautify - 
it with the best hand carving. Give it branching legs and claw 
) feet, and the conception is complete. 

The lid lifts, and a generous chest comes into view. There 
are fine combination hooks of polished brass for hats, coats, and 
The mirror is a great 32 by 43 plate. 
special selection of white oak, quartered grain. 

The carving is noteworthy, even in these days of redundant 
adornment. The post, base-board, etc., are superbly chiselled ; 


About once a year we come to a piece of furniture which we 


The attempt to visualize its charms is so hope- 


less at the outset that it paralyzes the pen. 


Imagine a Hall-stand in the form 


The wood is a 


and the sea-monsters in full relief on the top have rarely been equalled in cabinet-work. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Love to God we must have, else, when all 
human help fails, to whom could we turn for 
aid and sympathy? And love to man is just 
as much a part of religion at home, for what 
are we without love? ; 

One of the greatest elements of this love 
is unselfishness. This should be the basis 
of all our actions and thoughts. Not, What 
can I do for myself? but, What can and 
ought I to do to help those among whom my 
life is spent? should be our daily question. 


‘One little word may kindness show, 
When all the world seems dark and drear, 
And tears of deepest anguish flow ; 
One little word may often cheer. ’”’ 


Being religious at home includes home 
worship. The lack of reverence for higher 
things among too many of us is utterly 
wrong. 

Family prayer is one of the most efficient 
means of nourishing religion in the home. 
The blind, and in some cases the wilful, 
neglect of religion in the home is one of the 
perils of our time. 

These services, even were they to consist 
of nothing more than a short passage from 
the Bible and the Lord’s Prayer, would be 
most fitting for the beginning and close of 
the day. Such a meeting of the family could 
hardly fail to unite more closely its members 
for their common or severai pursuits. 

All that we meet with outside our home 
life will be settled by the standards which 
prevail in the home. ‘‘As is the God of the 
family, so will be the character of the fam- 
Thy : 

Further, in trying to be religious at home, 
we should feel the sacredness of the family. 
In the words of F. W. Robertson: ‘‘A fam- 
ily is built on affinities which are natural, 
not artificial. It is not built upon similarity 
of taste nor identity of opinion. You do 
not choose who shall be your brother. You 
cannot exclude your mother or your sister. 
It does not depend upon choice or arbitrary 
opinion at all, but is founded upon the eter- 
_ nal order of things. ’’ 

We all feel this sacredness more or less, 
but we should express our feelings. Of what 
use is it to feel what is right, if we never 
show morality in our actions? And, while 
we worship God in our inmost hearts, we 
should worship him, also, in deeds and 
words. | 

“‘Tet the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tations of my heart be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my re- 
deemer!’’ 


The Sunday School. 


A Unitarian clergyman says, ‘‘Our teachers 
think the new ‘Easter Service’ is the best 
yet published. ’’ 


A correspondent writes, ‘‘The Sunday- 
school column in the Christian Register is 
always a help to me.’’ We are glad to have 
this unsolicited testimony to the usefulness 
of this part of the paper. 


The Church Exchange of Maine, published 
in Farmington, is the organ of all the Unita- 
rian churches in that State, and is supported 
by them. We inadvertently stated that it 
was local, and issued by the Farmington 
church. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will be 
given by Rev. F. B. Mott on Saturday after- 
noon, February 26, at 2.30 0’clock, 25 Bea- 
con Street. The subject will include ‘‘The 
_Persecution of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses’’ and ‘‘The Spirit of Free Thought. ’’ 
These meetings furnish rare opportunity for 
Sunday-school workers and the public in gen- 
eral. Admission free, and a cordial invita- 
tion to all. 
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We would remind Sunday-school workers 
that the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
exists partly for purposes of advice and con- 
sultation. The president often receives let- 
ters of inquiry as to reference books, plans of 
study, and various matters, all of which he 
is not only glad to receive, but pleased to 
answer, according to the best of his ability. 
He invites correspondence from any source 
with regard to Sunday-school means and 
methods. 


The complaint against celebrating Christ- 
mas, Easter, and other leading church days is 
that the practice of music consumes valuable 
class time, and disturbs the routine. This 
is greatly true, if the whole matter is not 
carefully planned. One way of lessening 
these injuries is by using a song from the 
programme in the introductory service on suc- 
cessive Sundays. Thus the school becomes 
gradually acquainted with the new music, 
and the distraction is reduced to a minimum. 


The current leaflet lessons on ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights of Christian History’’ are now ready 
for March. The subjects are as follows: 


Primary, ‘‘Statue of Liberty,’’ ‘‘A Brave 
Man,’’ ‘‘Luther and his Son,’’ and “‘A 
Church Soldier’’?; Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced, ‘‘Spirit of Free Thought, ’’ ‘‘ Martin 
Luther,’’ ‘‘Spirit of Protestantism,’’ and 
‘‘Loyola and the Jesuits.’’ The Primary 


and Intermediate grades are prepared by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, the Advanced by Rev. 
Albert Walkley. The Primary and Interme- 
diate grades are illustrated. Price 75 cents a 
hundred leaflets for each grade. 


One of the first things Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer undertook when he assumed the pas- 
torate of All Souls’ Church in New York 
City was to put the Sunday-school on a 
good footing. He accordingly ordered suffi- 
cient copies of ‘‘A Book of Song and Ser- 
vice,’’ and regular supplies of Avery Other 
Sunday, both for the All Souls’ Sunday- 
school and the Friendly Aid School. These 
two publications are always reliable helps in 
the prosperous conduct of Sunday-schools. 
Although the sessions of the All Souls’ Sun- 
day-school are before the morning service, 
Mr. Slicer has secured fine results, and does 
not spare himself. His Bible class is quite 
large, and full of interest. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The midweek 
service Wednesday noon, March 2, will be 


conducted by Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Rox- 
bury. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 


will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs-| 


day, March 3, at eleven o’clock. It is hoped 
that not only the officers of the South Mid- 
dlesex Branches, but other members, may be 
present, and also that women in churches 
where Alliance Branches are not yet formed 
will attend. 


Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : Popular religious services. Gen- 
eral subject, ‘‘Christianity at Work in the 
World,’’ Sunday evening, February 27, at 
7-30. Speaker, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley 
of Beverly. Subject, ‘‘Obedience unto the 
Heavenly Vision.’’ Mrs. Lester M. Bartlett 
soprano; Mr. Lester M. Bartlett, tenor; or- 
ganist, Mr. Howard M. Dow. All seats 
free, and a hearty welcome to all. 


Though the First Church, by a very hearty 
vote, requested its minister, Rev. Stopford 
W. Brooke, to withdraw his resignation, he 
stands by his decision not to continue his 
work in that place. The personal relations 
between Mr. Brooke and the members of his 
congregation have been most cordial and 
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kind; and on both sides the expressions of 
regret over the breaking of the tie between 
them are profound and sincere. The secre- 
tary of the committee furnishes for publica- 
tion the following extract from the reply of 
the church to Mr. Brooke’s resignation, which 
is to take effect March 6: ‘‘The congregation 
of the First Church has heard with deep 
regret your decision that your resignation 
must be final. We had dared to hope that 
our earnest plea that you might remain might 
lead you to reconsider your decision. We 
can understand how a clergyman, young, vig- 
orous, with life mostly before him, may wish 
to undertake new work after long association 
with a single society. But it is hard for us 
to think of you as anywhere but here among 
us. In the eleven years of your ministry 
here you have found your way to the hearts 
of all of us. The thought of separation gives 
us a sense of deep personal loss) We know 
that, in whatever you may now undertake, 
your life will be devoted to inspiring man- 
kind with your manliness and truth and ear- 
nestness. We know this because we know 
you. You will make men and women, wher- 
ever you are, better, franker, more straight- 
forward, more ashamed of shams, and more 
loyal to what is true and of real worth. ”’ 


Castine, Me.—The parish held its annual 
meeting three months in advance of the usual 
date, and showed its appreciation of the abil- 
ity and services of Rev. Henry H. Woude, 
who has been their pastor during the past 
year, by the largest attendance, with one ex- 
ception, for many years, and by a unani- 
mous vote inviting Mr. Woude to remain 
a second year, which he accepted. Castine 
is an important post on account of the nor- 
mal school, the pupils of which are attracted 
in large numbers to the Unitarian church by 


Mr. Woude’s sound and practical discourses. : 


The evening congregations often fill the 
church, and the students cannot fail to have 
the seed of Unitarian principles planted in 
their minds. On the evening of February 2 
a reception was tendered the pastor; and, 
though the town was badly blockaded with 
snow, sixty were present, and a very enjoy- 
able evening was spent. Mr. Woude gave 
a reception to his parishioners and friends 
on the 18th inst., which was a great success, 
and largely attended. 


Chicago, Ill—The second meeting for 
this season of the Chicago Associate Alliance 
was held on February 3. Rev. F. C. South- 
worth, the new minister of the Third Church, 
read the paper of the day, upon ‘‘The Source 
and Need of Missionary Enthusiasm, ’’ which 
aroused much enthusiasm. He made it plain 
that, although Unitarians may not have the 
same incentive to missionary work that the 
orthodox denominations have, still there is 
much which calls for as great earnestness of 
purpose. A special plea was made for those 
who have outgrown the old faiths, and are 
just coming into the light; and it was urged 
that each church should take special pains to 
welcome all new comers to its services. 
Chere was a brief discussion; and then fol- 
lowed a report from Mrs. W. S. Jenks, of the 
committee appointed at the December meet- 
ing, in regard to the progress made toward 
the publication of Rev. Jasper L. Douthit’s 
‘A Brief Story of a Unitarian Missionary in 
Southern Illinois,’’ read at that meeting. 
The publication is to be undertaken by the 
Chicago Associate Alliance, in the hope of 
interesting Unitarians throughout the coun- 
try, and especially Alliance Branches, in Mr. 
Douthit’s noble work, thereby securing funds 
for its continuance. Otherwise, the work 
must very largely cease. Much interest was 
shown in the report ; and, subscriptions being 
called for to defray the expenses of printing 
and circulating, the sum of $36.15 was speed- 
ae raised. The gathering then adjourned to 

e dining-room, where luncheon was served 
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by the ladies of Unity Church. The attend- 
ance and interest have been much increased 
this year, and the outlook is most encourag- 
ing. The Branches composing this Associate 
Alliance are from the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Unity Church, and the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, together with those at 
Evanston and Geneva; and the membership 
is about one hundred and fifty. The hour for 
meetings is eleven o’clock in the morning, 
followed by luncheon. In April the Alliance 
will be entertained by the Third Church 
Branch, when Post-office- Mission work will 
be considered. 


Grand Rapids, Mich—Mr. Sprague 
began on January 16 a series of sermons on 
“‘Evolution and Religion,’’ to continue 
through nine evening services. The topics 
are: ‘‘ Religion in Antagonism to Evolution: 
A Study of White’s ‘Warfare of Science’ ”’ ; 
**Evolution in Antagonism to Religion, ’’ 
illustrated by Prof. Huxley; ‘‘Religion and 
Evolution being Reconciled,’’ illustrated by 
the works of the late Prof. Drummond; ‘‘The 
Old View of Creation,’’ with stereopticon 
views; ‘‘The New View of Creation; or, 
Evolution, its Definition and its Scope’’; 
**The Evolution of Evolution,’’ illustrated 
by stereopticon views of its leading represen- 
tatives; ‘‘The Factors or Laws of Evolu- 
tion,’’ illustrated by stereopticon views; 
‘*The Proofs of Evolution,’’ illustrated by 
stereopticon views; ‘‘The Hope which Evo- 
lution gives.’’ 


Hudson, Mass.—Rev. John Baltzly has 
been called to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church. The bequest left to the society by 
the late Marshall Wood has been received 
and formally accepted. The father of the 
donor was one of the founders of the church, 
and the family have been prominently con- 
nected with the growth and improvement of 
the town since the time of its earliest settle- 
ment. 


Jackson, Mich.—There was a large and 
attentive audience at the Unitarian church 
February 13, at the second meeting of the 


Women’s Liberal Club of Jackson. The sub- 
ject for discussion was ‘‘Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.’’ The opening paper by Mrs. 


Horace Field was full of pathos and humor. 
Mrs. E. L. Fuller followed with interesting 
selections, interspersed with explanatory re- 
marks from ‘‘Over the Teacups,’’ and closed 
with the views expressed by Dr. Holmes on 
eternal punishment. Mrs. J. H. Robb read 
a paper on ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table’’; and last but not least in interest 
were two readings by Mrs. C. W. Hills, 
from the poetry of Dr. Holmes. The club is 
growing in membership. 


Keene, N.H.—The February meeting of 
the Unitarian Club was held at the parish 
house. The tables were comfortably filled, 
and a delicious supper was enjoyed. The 
speaker of the evening was Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton of Boston, who took for his subject 
‘‘The Condition of Religious Progress. ”’ 
Mr. Horton prefaced his remarks with stories 
and an amusing account of his visits to 
Keene. After Mr. Horton’s address, brief 
remarks were made by Mr. Elder, Mr. Gus- 
tine, Mr. Daniel D. Howard, and Judge 
Silas Hardy. Mayor Eames called the atten- 
tion of the club in an appropriate manner to 
the death of Col. Fred A. Barker, who had 
been one of its most active and interested 
members since its organization; and a com- 
mittée was appointed to submit suitable reso- 
lutions to the club at its next meeting. 


Mount Pleasant, Mich.—Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague of Grand Rapids, secretary of the 
Michigan Unitarian Conference, _ preached 
here Monday evening, January 24, to a fair- 
sized and earnest congregation. Plans were 
made to conduct a monthly week-night ser- 
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vice till next September, when the church 
may again be occupied, and when it is hoped 
regular services may be resumed. 


Needham, Mass.— The annual parish 
meeting of the First Congregational Society 
was held January 31; and, notwithstanding 
the severe snow-storm, a goodly number as- 
sembled. Supper was served in the chapel 
adjoining the meeting-house, after which the 
pastor, Rev. Philip S. Thacher, gave the 
welcome; and the parish clerk called upon 
the different organizations for reports of work 
done in 1897. The church, the Sunday- 
school, the Guild of Christian Endeavor, the 
Look-up Legion, and the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety were reported. The financial report and 
that of the superintendent of the First Parish 


Cemetery was given by the chairman, and then, 


came the election of officers and the transac- 
tion of business. The Edward Everett Hale 
Unitarian Club, whose members are from the 
Newton Centre, Newton MHighlands, and 
Needham churches, met in the chapel on 
Tuesday evening, February 15. After the 
supper Rev. James De Normandie gave an 
essay upon ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson.’’ 


Neponset, Mass.—Rey. George E. Lit- 
tlefield, formerly of Peterboro, N.H., was 
installed pastor of the Church of the Unity, 
Neponset, last Sunday evening, in the pres- 
ence of a large congregation. Many promi- 
nent clergymen assisted at the services, which 
were opened with an invocation, followed by 
Scripture reading by Rev. George H. Hos- 
mer, former pastor of the church. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. James De Norman- 
die, prayer was offered by Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, and the right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Rev. Charles H. Porter, Jr. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton delivered the charge 
to the pastor, and Rev. James E. Bagley the 
charge to the people; while Rev. James B. 
Wilson of the First Baptist Church, Nepon- 
set, welcomed the new pastor to the district. 


New York, N.Y.—The New York League 
of Unitarian Women held its February meet- 
ing in the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn. 
The day’s topic was ‘‘The Advantages and 
Obligations of Wealth.’’ Mrs. Robert H. 
Dodd spoke on ‘‘Wealth as a Responsibil- 
ity,’’ Mrs. Edwin Atwell on ‘‘The Ethics of 
Luxury,’’ and Miss Charlotte Morrill treated 
‘*A4 Wise Economy.’’ After the papers Mrs. 
Dix and Mrs. Nichols added some thoughts, 
Mr. Taylor of the Willow Place Chapel clos- 
ing the discussion. 


St. Cloud, Minn.—The annual banquet 
and business meeting of Unity Church So- 
ciety was held on the eyening of February 
10. Seats at the tables were provided for 
one hundred and twenty persons; and, in 
accordance with the usual custom, after- 
dinner speeches were indulged in. The pro- 
gramme concluded with the singing of an 
anniversary hymn written for the occasion by 
Rey. Robert S. Loring, pastor of the church. 


Spring Valley, Minn.—In the People’s 
Church, February 13, the pastor, Rev. P. M. 
Harmon, preached the first anniversary ser- 
mon to a large congregation. Sunday was 
the birthday of both church and pastor. The 
regular four-paged Bzdletin was printed for 
this occasion in five colors. It represented 
a large envelope, supposed to contain a valen- 
tine, addressed to ‘‘The People’s Church, 
Spring Valley, Minn.’’; and on the upper 
left-hand corner was printed, ‘‘After ten 
days, return to Saint Valentine, Rome, 
Italy.’’? The stamp on the upper right-hand 
corner was a cut of the pastor. Monday even- 
ing, in the opera house, the church held its 
anniversary banquet, in which four hundred 
people shared. After supper the reports of 
the various societies were given. The church 
has 350 members, the Sunday-school 216, the 
Ladies’ Aid Society 100, the Young People’s 
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and Junior Societies 140. The total amount 
of money received during the year by all the 
above societies was $2,322.46. Nearly all 
societies showed a balance on hand after all 
expenses had been met. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The Unitarian society, of 
which Rev. A. G. Jennings is pastor, has 
just put in beautiful new circular pews and 
a new carpet in the church, all paid for. 
Now they are planning for a new pipe-organ. 
The audiences have never been larger than 
they are this winter. The ladies have just 
organized a Branch Alliance, with sixty 
members, with a Unity Club, an industrial 
branch, and a social branch included. 


Business Notices. 


For relieving Throat Diseases, Coughs, and 
Hoarseness use “Brown's Bronchial Troches. Sold 
only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 


A New Fad.—The design of one piece of furniture 
in the shape of another piece (as a table in the form of a 
chair) is the latest craze of the day, and one of the best of 
these novel designs is described in another column over 
the signature of the Paine Furniture Company, Boston. 
It is a hall-stand in the form of a great easy-chair. Our 
readers will be interested to see the engraving which we 
print of it in connection with its description. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 15th ult., by Rev. Wm. L. Walsh, of 
Brookfield, John Taylor and Jane Pitman Crocker, both 
of Dorchester. 


Deaths. 


In the Flushing Hospital, Flushing, N.Y., 8th inst., 
Eleanor Coffin Scott, aged 72 years. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. R. A. Griffin is South 


Billerica, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. George L. Chaney is 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. ~ 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 
is Oakland, Cal. 


THE present address of Rev. William R. 


Lord is 28 Christian Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE address of Rev. J. S. Thompson for 


the present is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
Vike AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, Feb. 28. 


Only Boston Lecture by REV. T. DE WITT 


TALMACE 


H ” 
Subject, «‘Success or Failure. 
Reserved Seats, 50 and "5 Cents. 
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February. 


The old, old wonder of the lengthening days 
Is with us once again: the winter's sun, 
Slow sinking to the west when day is done, 
Each eve a little longer with us stays, 
And cheers the snowy landscape with his rays. 
Nor do we notice what he has begun 
Until a month or more of days have run, 
When we exclaim, “‘ How long the light delays! 1 
So let some kindly deed; however slight, 
Be daily done by us, that to the waste 
Of selfishness some light it may impart,— 
Mayhap not noticed till we feel the night 
Is less within our souls, and broader spaced 
Has grown the cheerful sunshine of the heart. 
— Samuel Francis Batchelder, in Boston “Journal.” 


A Story of Phillips Brooks. 


Every story that sheds light on the person- 
ality of Phillips Brooks should be made cur- 
rent coin. Hence we quote the tale told by 
Bishop McVickar of Rhode Island to the 
guests at a dinner given in his honor last 
week. Bishop McVickar was Bishop Brooks’s 
most intimate friend. He says :— 

‘<T was sauntering with him from church 
in Lucerne in Switzerland; and he said 
something so boyish and fresh, just as he 
was ever wont to do. I stopped and looked 
at him, and said, ‘Brooks, it seems so 
strange that you should be a bishop.’ He 
looked at me with almost a startled expres- 
sion; and he said, ‘McVickar, it seems so 
strange to me that sometimes, when I am 
putting on my clothes, I have to stop and 
laugh.’ It was just the freshness of that 
man which always kept him young, and 
which I am sure you will understand as I 
give it; for I venture to say there has never 
been such a bishop in our or any other 

._ church. ’’—Congregationalist. 


Little Things Count. 


Book-keeping has been reduced to such an 
exact science in the big metropolitan banks 
that the clerks are expected to strike a cor- 
rect balance at the close of each day’s work, 
no matter if the transactions run into the 
millions of dollars. When the books fail to 
balance, the whole force of the bank is put 
to work to discover the error; and no clerk 
starts for home until it is discovered, whether 
it amounts to two cents or $2,000. Generally 
a quarter of an hour will bring the mistake 
to light; but sometimes the hunt is kept up 
until late into the night. 

Such a search was being conducted in a 
New York bank, located in the vicinity of 
Wall Street. Forty-five cents were missing. 

At six o’clock not a trace of the errant sum 
had been discovered. Dinner was sent in for 

. the whole force from an adjoining restaurant ; 
and, after half an hour’s fest, the search was 
again taken up. Midnight came, but still 


no clew. So sandwiches and coffee were 
served. 
“‘Hello!’’ said a clerk. ‘*The National 


Bank people are working to-night, too. 
Guess they’re in the same box. ”’ 

Sure enough, the windows of the bank 
across the street were brilliantly lighted. 
The incident was soon forgotten when the 
wearying hunt after that elusive forty-five 
cents was resumed. Shortly after one o’clock 
in the morning, as they were about to give 
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up for the night, a loud rapping was heard at 
the front door of the bank. 

“Hello! Hello! What’s 
called the cashier through the keyhole. 

‘‘Matter, you chumps! Why, we’ve got 
your old forty-five cents! Come along home 
to bed!’’ 

Outside stood the crowd of clerks from the 
neighboring bank. It appeared that, in mak- 
ing a cash transaction, one of the banks had 
paid the other forty-five cents too much. As 
a result, half a hundred men had worked for 
nine hours; and the search was only ended 
then because a bright clerk, noticing the 
light in the bank opposite, shrewdly guessed 
the cause, hunted up the cash. slip, and dis- 
covered the error.—Harfer’s Round Table. 


the matter?’’ 


The Armenian Orphan Fund. 


Woburn Lenda Hand Club, by Helen B. Cook, for 


December and January...- +++. sere eeseeeeees vases 00 
Fall River Alliance, completing the $12 subscribed 
FOL ONC. VEAL «00 soo soci sleovelecsicicieselsives dovuscee 3.00 


IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 
51 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester. 


Cemperance. 


A complete and successful system of prohi- 
bition obtains in Fiji. The rum manufact- 
ured at the sugar factories has to be sent 
elsewhere, as any one giving intoxicating 
liquor to a native is fined £50, and impris- 
oned three months. This penalty is doubled 
for each repeated offence while in the colo- 
nies. 


The London Dazly Mews has been circulat- 
ing, among persons over eighty years of age, 
a printed circular of questions as to the 
habits of life by which they have secured 
their longevity. A good many persons have 
responded. It is curious how wide a diver- 
gency of habits is disclosed, even in such 
important matters as diet and bathing. But 
there is one significant resemblance among 
the replies. Out of all the many answerers 
there are only three who have been smokers; 
and, of these three, one was ‘‘ very moderate’’ 
and the other ‘‘only occasional. ’’ 


Charities and Reforms. 


Nearly three hundred cities have adopted 
a curfew law compelling every child under 
the age of fifteen to be indoors at a stated 
time in the evening, usually nine o’clock, or 
be subject to arrest and fine. This regulation 
is a moral protection to children. 


The retirement of Rev. F. D. Greene from 
the work of the Armenian Relief Committee 
gives opportunity for a survey of what has 
been accomplished during the little more than 
two years of his connection with it. Some- 
thing over $260,000 has been raised, at an 
expense of less than nine per cent. These 
funds have been in addition to amounts con- 
tributed to the American Board, the Christian 
Herald, the Congregationalist, etc. 


The local government board of London has 
ordered that hereafter the metropolitan asy- 
lums board shall take charge of the following 
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classes of poor-law children: (1). those suf- 
fering from ophthalmia and other contagious 
diseases of the eye, and from contagious dis- 
eases of the skin and scalp; (2) those requir- 
ing special treatment during convalescence 
or the benefit of seaside air; (3) those who, 
by reason of defect of intellect or physical 
infirmity, cannot properly be trained in asso- 
ciation with children in ordinary schools; 
(4) those who are remanded by magistrates 
to a workhouse. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the cost ° 
and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 


4. 


5. The Ideal New York. 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
7. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
14. The Primal Love of God. (By Rey. Robert 
Collyer.) 
Series on “ Our Unitarian Gospel.’’ 
8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. ‘What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
11. IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 
15. V. The Real Significance of the Present 


Religious Discussion. 
16. VI. Doubt and Faith— both Holy. 
17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 
18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 
19. As a Weaned Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 
IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
X. The Worship of God. 


20. 
21. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers’ or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


‘““A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR. 
GAIN.” MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 


SAPOLIO 
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Science. 


On the subject of incubation by electricity 
a Strasburg electrician has found that, by 
this process, ninety chickens may, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, be counted on out of 
every hundred eggs put in. Electric incuba- 
tion is becoming rapidly an extensive indus- 
try in Germany. 


It is reported that the Russian Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, which will next year 
celebrate the centenary of its foundation, 
intends to commemorate the event by pub- 
lishing a short history of the academy in 
seventy-three languages and dialects. The 
work of printing will be executed by the 
printing-office of the academy, which pos- 
sesses a collection of type unique in Russia. 


Edison tells us that he will shortly be able 
to make the blind see by means of the 
X-rays. Meanwhile Prof. Dussaud of the 
University of Geneva has invented an appa- 
ratus to enable the deaf to hear. The micro- 
phonograph he has just issued to the world 
magnifies the human voice in the same way 
as a lens magnifies a picture. Ninety-five 
per cent. of so-called stone-deaf persons can 
be made to hear and understand by means of 
Prof. Dussaud’s invention. Prof. Dussaud, 
in the same order of ideas, is preparing for 
the 1900 exhibition an apparatus which will 
enable ten thousand people, who may be all 
deaf, to follow a lecture.—London News. 


The necessity of coverings in sleep is thus 
explained by a medical publication: Nature 
takes the time when one is lying down to 
give the heart rest; and that organ conse- 
quently makes ten strokes less a minute than 
when one is in an upright posture. Multiply 
that by sixty minutes, and it is six hundred 
strokes. Therefore, in eight hours spent in 
lying down, the heart is saved nearly five 
thousand strokes; and, as the heart pumps 
six ounces of blood with each stroke, it lifts 
thirty thousand ounces less of blood in a 
night of eight hours spent in bed than when 
one is in an upright position. As the blood 
flows so much more slowly through the veins 
when one is lying down, one must supply, 
then, with extra coverings, the warmth usually 
furnished by circulation. 


Pleasantries. 


‘‘Would you be willing to live in a haunted 
house?’’ inquired Mrs. Meekton, who had 
been considering the advisability of moving. 
‘Well, Henrietta,’’ was the answer, ‘‘I 
must say it would be a good deal of comfort 
to be able to hear noises without having to 
get up and hunt burglars.’’— Washington 
Star. 


you mustn’t act so 
when you are eating,’’ said mamma at the 
breakfast table one day last week. ‘‘If you 
do, you will surely get something in your 
windpipe.’’ ‘‘Windpipe! Hm! What’s 
my windpipe?’? ‘‘Don’t you know what 
your windpipe is?’’ broke in the six-year-old 
brother. ~ ‘‘Why, that’s where your smoke 
comes from cold days!’’ 


‘*Georgie, Georgie, 


> 


We heard of a lady who was induced by 
the last public protest against wearing 
feathers to insist on a wing being taken out 
of the hat she purchased. ‘‘What did you 
do with the wing?’’ asked a man to whom 
she related her act of too conscious virtue. 
‘¢Oh,’’ she answered, ‘‘— did not want to 
waste it. So I wrapped it up, and_gave it 
to Eliza’’ (the servant).— London Christian 
World, : 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pitsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS * bl 
Pittsburgh, ta € 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR ieee coats 


} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 


ATLANTIC i 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT New York. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY Philadelphia. | 
Cleveland. 
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Dutch process 


} Chicago. 


St. Louis. » 
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best. 


FREE 


Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., roo 


is by far the cheapest. 
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HE statement made by many repu- 


practical painters, that two 
of paint made with the “old 


” White Lead is equal to three 
coats made with White Lead made by quick 
process, is fully warranted. 

As the cost of applying paint is about three 
times the cost of the materials, it follows that 


White Lead made by the “old Dutch pro- 


It is also the 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shadevis readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


Witham St.. New York. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, is 
now the most complete, homelike, and 
comfortable resort hotel between New 
York and Florida. 


Spacious and delightfully situated 
rooms, elegant private suites. 


Finest plumbing and perfect drainage, 


Circulars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 

ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.””—7e 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”’—Cuas. G. AMEs, zz 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”— The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston, 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = - = Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-98. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 


2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4. The Character of Jesus. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, = ah Boston. 
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Two of the most noted expounders of the 
gospel in Northern Virginia were Rev. 
Messrs. Roszell of the Methodist church and 
Gilmore of the Baptist. On one occasion 
they both had appointments in Leesburg on 
the same Sunday. Returning to their home 
after church, the two congregations met on 
opposite sides of the same street. The Meth- 
odist divine, thinking to deliver a smarting 
thrust in the hearing of the whole of both 
flocks, called across the street to the shepherd 
of the Baptist fold: ‘‘How d’ye do, Brother 


Gilmore. One of your members joined our 
church to-day.’’ ‘‘Ah, ha! That’s all 
right!’’? replied the immersionist. **Back- 


sliding Baptists make very good Methodists. ”’ 
Christian Work. 


During the early months of the war a cer- 
tain brigade was being drilled in Virginia. 
Brigadier-general was a Louisianian, 
and his son was his adjutant. The general’s 
voice was not strong, and his son often re- 
peated his orders for him. On the occasion 
in question the brigade was marching in 
fours; and the brigadier-general gave the 
order, ‘‘Head of the column to the left.”’ 
His son and adjutant, dressed to kill, gal- 
loped forward, and, when he reached the 
head of the column, shouted in his pow- 
erful voice, ‘‘Pa says, ‘Head of the column 
to the left.’ ’’ Discipline had not been per- 
fected then; and what ‘‘Pa’’ wanted very 
nearly broke up the ranks, hundreds of men 
laughing, as they marched, at the adjutant’s 
infusion of domestic relations into military 
tactics. — T7mes-Democrat. 


Letters in “Punch.” 


Punch has been having some fun with the 
Academy’s ‘‘Forty Immortals,’’? as witness 
the following letters there anent :— 

Dear Mr. Punch, — 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter. 


You follow me? 

Yours, till Pisgah, 
; Gr-nT ALI-N. 
The Summit, Hindhead. 


Sir,—Man is a bestial, if necessary, blot 
upon creation. Could I and similar matrons 
have our way, he should be soundly smacked. 
Jealousy, I take it, has kept my name from 
this arbitrary list. Yet I have just written 
“The Beth Book in the World’’! It isnot 
for me to say who has written the necthy 

Yours indignantly, 
S-R-H 

P.S.—I exempt you, Mr. Punch, 
the spanking assertion with which my le 
opens. 

At the Sign of the Aerial Triplets. 


Dear Mr. Punch,—1 am glad to observe 
my name among ‘‘The Forty.’’ I do not, 
however, altogether subscribe to the other 
thirty-nine articles. 
‘ Yours sceptically, 

Woes Ei 


, L-cky. 
Care of Clio, Parnassus. 


Sir Punch, Mister, Hope deferred—as one 
says—makes the core bilious. Here they 
will not have me at no price, try all I will. 
But you, you have the nose fine for merit. 
Albeit, in effect, not of Anglo-Saxon prove- 
nance, I am traveller. I have made the 
grand voyage of the Sleeve. See there, then, 
I speak the English. Oh, yes! Alright. 
Agree, etc. 

EM-L Z-L-. 
—The Critic. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


SSIA, CENTRAL and SOUTHERN EU- 
OOP E_TWO SELECT EUROPEAN NORTH 
PARTIES. Absolutely first-class. 15thseason. Address 
for Itineraries, etc., Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 502 BEDFORD 
AvENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, De, 32, 1897-012 se00 cece veccccsece 
LIABILITIES cocerseeelenetemeertinenels sie 


$26,039,135.99 
24,811,707.55 


$2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. ; 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. _ 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


Mme Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 

i Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
i g) 134 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
NYAS end your full address by return mail and 
SS we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List, No money required. 

BLUINE CO., Box 3 , Concord Junction, Mass. 
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I. P. FRINK 
551 Pearl Street, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


Established 18567, 
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Educational. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 

History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

Aim.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. / 

Location.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Sfringfield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Illustrated circular. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


. . MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. ess 

HENRY N. DE NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Firs 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ~~ 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 A.M. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR Grris. Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (4sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for_both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. 
Schools. 


Prepares for College and Scientific 
For information address 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CONTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


_ This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man 
just starting out in life, was first printed in the 
Christian Register in 1885, and afterwards in leaflet 
form. It has been some time out of print, and yet, 
from its straightforward, manly tone in relation to 
life, duty, wealth, study, religion, is still called for 
as a very available tract to be handed to boys and 
youth. It is now entered permanently in the Regis- 
ter Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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